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Jim used to start with a 2H —and end 
in a rage. Each 2H he picked up dif- 
fered in degree of hardness from the 
one before. No uniformity—the drafts- 





draftsman 


who jumped to 
perfection by degrees! 





So Jim discovered uniform, accurate 
grading in every one of 17 degrees. He 
also discovered density and clarity of 
line—the kind of line that assures 











man’s nightmare. 


Eldorado. Try it!" 


“Look, Jim,” we said, “a 2H is always 
the same 2H when it’s a Typhonite 


perfect blueprints. 


And the result? Jim’s work improved; 
his enthusiasm went up; his temper 
went down!... Try Eldorado yourself! 


TYPHOWITE 


Pencil Sales Dept. 32-J3 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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A POINT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Among the unique bits of architecture which 
some of our boys have “discovered” overseas, 
are these little known stone beehive homes 
of the Italian heel. Such Trulli-land homes 
have walls and roofs of solid stone, each room 
having its own dome. Windows are but few. 


Today, Gillott Pens are almost as rare as 
these strange dwellings. They'll multiply fast, 
though, once we have won this war. Let's 
all help by buying more bonds! 






ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC., 93 Chambers St., New York 8, N.Y 





Announcing 
a new book 


MASKS 
by 
W. Tr Benda 





Now on the press is a handsome new volume in 
which the originator of the famous Benda Masks 
discusses practically every phase of the vast subject 
of masks, masking and mask-making. Among other 
matters, he reveals exactly how he produces his own 
inimitable creations. Welcome, too, will be the 
gallery of photographs picturing 77 of Benda’s most 
popular masks, not to mention the reproductions of 
dozens of his sketches and studies made in designing 
his masks. An ample explanatory text is enlivened 
by means of humorous incidents and pithy observa- 
tions. 148 pages 71/ x 10. Frontispiece in color. 
Attractively bound. In short, a notable addition to 
our line. Ready soon. $5.00 postpaid. 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 

















































= ee] For over a contury WINSOR & NEWTON 
E has made available to the world the finest 
oil colours that money can buy. Today these 
beautiful colours, unequalled in brilliance, 
transparency and durability, are still priced 
most reasonably at 45° for series 1 colours 
90° for series 2 


$1.50 for series 3 
In Studio Size Tubes 


] a 
— 
— 
ls 


ARLISES 


Folder showing complete range of 
colours sent FREE on request! 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Lid. at WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 
The HUGHES OWENS Co., Lid. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Winnipeg 





USE A BETTER LETTERING PEN 
.-. DO A BETTER JOB 


ALL THE TEXT IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS LETTERED 
WITH ESTERBROOK “DRAWLET” LETTERING PENS 










19 different points..each an accurate 
tool for fast, efficient worke..........- 


POINT 
NO.19 





Suprrios chaftimanshup has nude Citersbtook ns the 
tucognizd Sandard with professionals and studmls werywhoe 


POINT 


NO. 17 





for clean, sharp edges and a smoother ink stroke 
for uniformity and dependable service under 
all conditions..use Esterbrook Drawlet Lettering Pens 


Performance Vaovess 


HEADLINE REDUCED TO ONE HALF SIZE bsteuls 
ALL OTHER LETTERING REDUCED ONE QUARTER 


POINT 
NO.15 








THE 
ESTERBROOK 
PEN COMPANY 

Camden, New feshey 
THE BROWN BROTHERS, tia 
Toronto, Cawada 
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There is always a General Pencil to do the style of 
drawing or technic you wish to create. As in the 
above drawing, four pencils were used, each to 
achieve a different effect. Try these pencils and 
convince yourself of their quality. 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCILS 22 Degrees (6B to 9H) 
Tracing 1-2-3-4 and Extra B Layout Pencil. 

GENERAL’S FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL 2B-4B-6B 

GENERAL’S CHARCOAL PENCIL 2B-4B-6B 

KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS, Square or Rectangular 2B- 4B- 6B 


Write Dept. A. for free trial pencil or stick; or if unavailable at 
your dealer, send $1.00 for assortment of | doz. (prepaid) of 
your selection. (This offer good only within U.S.A.) 


Viahors of unt Peniuls st (869 


General Pencil Company 


) JERSEY CITY 6, NLU. 


67-73 FLEET STREET ) 
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Notes and 


Recent Guests 

Among recent visitors to our 
editorial offices have been Peter 
Helck, winner of Art Directors 
Club Medal for 1944; Hobson 
Pittman, Painter, whose work 
will be featured in a forthcom- 
ing issue; Karl Kiip, Curator 
of Prints, New York Public 
Library; Roy Brown, president, 
American Watercolor Society; 
and a number of ofhcers of the 
Art Directors Club, headed by 
Will Irwin. 


Finger Man 

“When Henry Quinan’ was 
art editor of Woman's Home 
Companion (and one of the 
most popular guys in town), | 
made a lot of drawings for him. 
I was puzzled by his habit of 
counting the fingers on every 
figure in every drawing. He 
told me that a surprising num- 
ber of top illustrators turned in 
drawings of six-fingered char- 
acters. Of course I laughed, 
because that could never happen 
to Prohaska. 

“About seven years later Dan 
Keefe at McCann Erickson 
asked me to make a drawing of 
a family dinner, and I made 
that family enjoy mama’s cook- 
ing so much I got hungry. Dan 
liked the drawing, the account 
men liked the drawing, the 
client liked the drawing, I! 
went out for a steak. 





Footnotes 


“Ten days later, Dan called 
me—the old rush-right-up rou- 
tine. Plates had been made 
and there was hell to pay. Papa 
was holding his fork in a five- 
finger and one-thumb hand. A 
wrinkle in the hand fitted the 
shadow of the fork to suggest 
an extra digit—I was at last a 
six-finger artist.” 

Rav Prohaska in the Society 
of Illustrators Bulletin. 


Knotty Pine 


Some years ago, house paint- 
ers prided themselves on their 
ability to imitate pine boards, 
and the painter who specialized 
in that was considered pretty 
hot. stuff. He dipped the tip of 
a large brush in brown paint, 
and then skilfully dragged it 
with a wiggly motion over a 
raw pine board. His skill 
brought extra pay. At present, 
we are going through what 
might be called the knotty pine 
phase of illustration. This re- 
quires meticulous observance of 
detail not only in the boards 
themselves but of the dead 
animals suspended on them or 
whatever gadgetry is in the pic- 
ture. The question arises—is 
this art or the same kind of 
exhibitionism practiced by those 
who were able to engrave the 
Lord’s Prayer on a dime? 


GEORGE BAKER 





se. en ie ee Oe Os Oe 
Finest Obtainable Anywhere 
PERMANENCE 
BRILLIANCE 
QUALITY 
34 brilliant hues 


restricted to the 
completely perma- 


nent list. 


* cine Artists Water Colors, 
of the highest possible quality, 
optimum fineness and uniformity. 
Full tubes, 25¢, 30¢ and 40¢ 
ARTISTS Water Colors, 20¢ each mm 
Artists quality at students prices, 
completely permanent pigments. 


Guaranteed full statement 
of contents on every tubs 
aos sp¢ cified by a ie oe & 


For FREE booklet of 


technical information, write 


PERMANENT 


PIGMENTS 


2700 Highland Avenue - Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

















Notes and Footnotes 


The Cover 


Stow Wengenroth’s drawing, 
which we are privileged to re- 
produce on our Cover, is char- 
acteristic of preliminary studies 
for his famous lithographs. The 
original is 16x20 inches but 
the drawing that he later put 
on stone was 11% x 13% inches. 
(He always makes his drybrush 
preliminaries somewhat larger 
than the projected lithographs.) 
Each summer Wengenroth goes 
to the Coast of Maine, and the 
bulk of his output illustrates the 
rocks, beaches, dunes and har- 
bors with their boats, wharves 
and fisherman’s huts. Now and 
then he goes inland as he did 
last year when he added sub- 
jects from the New Hope region 
of Pennsylvania. In November 
and December of 1944 he held a 
large and successful one man 
show at the Kennedy Galleries 
in New York. For a feature 
story about Wengenroth see the 
February 1938 issue. 
Popular Art 

During the past two years the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has caused to be reproduced fif- 
teen different paintings in full 
color. These fine reproductions, 
in a generous size, may be ob- 
tained at the Museum for ten 
cents, or, by mail, for fifteen 
cents each. 


Approximately 


ninety thou- 


sand of these have been sold, 
half of them by mail. As you 
might expect, the most popular 
subjects are those of children 
and flowers. 


Marsh or Benton 


I have just finished reading 
your Notes and Footnotes col- 
umn in the January issue of 
AMERICAN ArtTisT. In regard 
to the paragraph on Reginald 
Marsh, you concluded it with 
the question, “And who can 
paint a locomotive with greater 

conviction ?” 
The answer: THOMAS BENTON ! 
C. B. Embree 


Other painters of locomotives 
who belong in this company in- 
clude: Peter Helck, John C. 
Wenrich, Edward A. Wilson, 
Leslie Ragan and Everett War- 
ner. Are there other candidates? 
The Editors 


Benda Demonstrations 


An exhibition of masks by W. 
T. Benda was held recently at 
the Albany Institute of History 
and Art. During its showing, 
Mr. Benda gave a lecture and 
demonstration. Two weeks later 
he repeated his lecture at the 
Rhode Island School of Design. 

Mr. Benda’s new book on 
Masks is expected to be avail- 
able for distribution when this 
footnote appears. 





TALENS & SON, INC. 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore... No. 34 of a Series 





Young Imagination on 


STRATHMORE 


Tall, muscular, vital ...“Jimmie” Daugherty 
might have stepped out of one of his own draw- 
ings. He has more than fifty books to his credit 
...Classics, as well as children’s books. His 
Daniel Boone, which he wrote and illustrated, 
won the 1940 John Newbery Medal for the 
most distinguished contribution of the year to 
American literature for children. 


Daugherty is highly versatile...a successful 
muralist as well as illustrator. He always works 
on Strathmore ...says he finds Strathmore Ar- 
tist Papers equally responsive to water color, 
pen-and-ink, brush or crayon. You, too, can 
work with greater ease, speed and efficiency on 


Strathmore. 


Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 


STRATHMORE :2 
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SUPPORT THE RED CROSS WAR FUND DRIVE IN THE MONTH OF MARCH 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Please send notices to Eve Brian, Bulletin Board Editor, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


ALBANY, WN. Y., “a Ay of History & Art. 
Apr. 25-dune . ee Regional Exhibition, Art- 
ists of Upper Hudson. For artists living within 
100 mi. radius of Albany. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, pastel & sculpture not preiously shown at 
the Albany Institute. No fee. Jury. Purchase 
Prize. Works due Apr. 14th. For prospectus: 
dohn D. — dr., Dir., Albany Inst. of Hist. 
and Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Balt. Museum of Art. Apr. 1-29. 
_ Ann. Maryland Artists. For artists born in 

or residing in Md. & members of Armed Forces 
stationed there. All mediums. No fee. Jury. 


12-14. Balt. Museum of Art, Wyman Park 
Drive, Baltimore 18, Md. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Birmingham Public Library. 
April—dates later. 25th Ann. Southern States 
League. For members. Membership $5 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, — pastel, sculp- 
ture, graphic arts, crafts. 
Entry blanks & works due Mar. 9. — Hutson, 
7321 Panola St., New Orleans ig, 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst. of Chicago, June 7-Aug. 19. 
49th Ann., Artists of Chicago & vicinity. For 
artists of Chicago and 100-mi. radius. Mediums: 
oil, sculpture, watercolor, drawing, prints & adv. 
art. No fee. Jury. Prizes: $1,950. Entry 
cards due Apr. 9; works, Apr. 17-24. Frederick 
A. Sweet, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Mar. 
25-Apr. 25. 16th Asnual Dallas Allied Arts Ex. 
hibition. For residents of Dallas County. All 
mediums. No fee. Jury. Prizes: $1,000. En- 
try cards & works due Mar. 10. Jerry Bywaters, 
Dir., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park, 
Dallas 10, Texas. 


DETROIT, MICH., Hudson’s Fine Art Gallery. Apr. 
1-15. Palette & Brush Club Exhibit. For = 
bers. Mediums: oil, a. Jury lorks 
due Mar. 15. Mrs. H. E. Nichols, i7186 Chapel 
St., Detroit 19, Mich. 


FLINT, MICH., Flint Inst. of Arts. Apr. 26-May 27. 
For artists of Flint. All mediums. No fee. 
Jury. Prizes: $709. Works due Apr. 19. R. B. 
Freeman, Dir., Flint Inst. of Arts, Flint, Mich. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Morgan Memorial Museum. Mar. 
10-Apr. 1. Annual Conn. Academy of Fine Arts. 
For all artists. Medium: oil, sculpture, black 
& white. Jury. Cash prizes. Work due Mar. 
2. Carl Ringius, Box 204, Hartford, Conn. 


INDIANA, PA., State Teachers College. Apr. 28-May 
28. 2nd Ann. Cooperative Art Exhibition. For 
all American artists. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Fee: $2. Jury. Purchase prize: $350; also War 
Bonds $100. Entry cards due Apr. 10; work, 
Apr. 20. Orval Kipp, Dir. Art Dept., State 
aa College, Indiana, Pa. 


JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery, Apr. 1-30. 
4th Ann. Nat'l Watercolor Exhibit. For all Amer- 
ican artists. No fee. Jury. Prize: $100 War 
Bond. Entry cards & works due Mar. 20. Miss. 
Art Ass’n., 7 Art Gallery, 839 N. State 
St., Jackson, Miss. 


eae 8,7 WIS., Milwaukee Art Inst. Mar. 16- 

Apr. 14. Wis. Artists 3l1st Ann. For all Wiscon- 

sin artists—legal residents. Mediums: oil, water- 

color, sculpture, drawing. No fee. Jury. “- 
Entry cards & works due Feb. 28. 

Poily_ Coan, Milwaukee Art Inst., Milwaukee, we 


NEW YORK, WN. Y., Nat’! Academy Galleries. Apr. 21- 
May 19. Nat'l Ass n of Women Artists, 53rd 
Ann. For aie - endian oil, watercolor, 
black & white, pastel & sculpture. Fee: $1.50 
dury. Prize awards: $13,000. Entry cards & 
works due Apr. 11. Miss Josephine Droege, Ex. 
Sec’y, c/o Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 


PARKERSBURG, VA., Fine Arts Center. Apr. 8- 
May 6. 7th » ae Regional Show. For present 
& former residents of W. Va., Ky., Ohio, 
Pa., & Dist. of Columbia. Mediums: oil & 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes: War Bonds. Entry 
cards due Mar. 26; works, Mar. 29. Fine Arts 
Center, 317 Sth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Buh! Planetarium. Mar. 27-Apr. 
7 Allegheny Artists’ League, 8th Ann. 
Spring Show. For members & associate mem- 
bers. Mediums: oils, watercolors, gouach, a 
& white. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Cards 
works due Mar. 9. Anna Menzl, 48 Center he bs 
Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 


f American Artist 


WHERE TO SHOW 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., The Print Club. Mar. 12-30. 
6th Ann., Amer. Color Print Society. For all 
color printmakers. Any medium; but not col- 
ored by hand. Fee: $2 for non-members. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards Feb. 26; works, Mar. 
Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J., Ridgewood Municipal Bldg. Apr. 
14-29. Ridgewood Art Ass'n, 10th Ann. Sub- 
ject: ‘Portrait of Ridgewood’’ to provide mural 
or paintings for Municipal Bldg. For all artists. 
Jury. Prizes: monetary awards. Entry cards 
due Mar. 7; works, Apr. 6. Mrs. Robert D. 
we Sec’y, 246 Mountain Ave., Ridgewood, 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Art Gallery. Apr. 2-30. 
Rockford Art Assn’s 21st Ann. For members 
(memberships $3 & $1.50) Fee: $2. All 
mediums. Jury. Prizes: $135. Works due Mar. 
22. Ruth K. Andrew, 737 N. Main St., Rock- 
ford, I. 


ate a MO., Springfield Art Museum. Apr. 
1-30. 15th Ann. Exhibition. For all artists. 
All mediums. Fee: $1. (3 entries) Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes & awards: $200 War Bonds; $125 
cash. Entry cards due Mar. 15; works, Mar. 
15 to 20. Springfield Art Museum, Springfield, 

Mo. 


TACOMA, WASH., College of Puget Sound. Apr. 
15-May 6. Tacoma Art Assn. 6th Ann. For all 
artists living in Southwest Washington. Medi- 
ums: oil, watercolor, No fee. Jury. Prizes: 
War Bonds. Cards & works due Mar. 27-29 
Frances Chubb, College of Puget Sound, Ta- 
coma 6, Wash. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 3rd 
Nat'l Pennell Fund Exhibit of Prints, May 1- 
duly 1, in Library Galleries. For all printmakers. 
Entries limited to work issued since Mar. '44: 
handmade prints in any technique, black & 
white or color. Jury: John T. Arms, Stow 
Wengenroth & Library Chief of Prints. Purchase 
prizes: possible 35, totaling $1,600. Entry 
cards due Mar. 15; prints, Mar. 31. Prints 
& Photograph Div., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Art Institute. May 1-31. 4th 
Ann. May Show. For present & former resi- 
dents of Zanesville & vicinity. All medium. No 
fee. Jury. Small prizes. Entry cards Apr. 25, 
works, Apr. 28. Susan Swartz, Dir., Art In- 
stitute of Zanesville, Zanesville, Ohio. 


COMPETITIONS 


ARMY ART CONTEST for Army personnel in the 
U. S. will be sponsored by Special Services Div. 
and will culminate in an exhibit at the Nat'l 
Gallery in Washington, D. C. in July. Every 
Army post in the U. S., including Army Hos- 
pitals, will choose representative work to be in- 
cluded. All mediums. Entry blanks & informa- 
tion may be secured from Special Service Offi- 
cers at Army posts. 


LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB: 3rd Book Illustration 
Competition. For all American artists—profes- 
sional or amateur. All mediums. (For details 
see pages 28-29, February 1945 AMERICAN 
ARTIST). Prizes total $12,000. Entries before 
July 1. All correspondence & entries to George 
Macy, The Limited Editions Club, 595 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


“PORTRAIT OF AMERICA’—2nd Ann. Competition: 
sponsored jointly by Pepsi-Cola & Artists for Vic- 
tory. For all artists in U. S. & Pos. Mediums: 
oil & tempera. Dual Jury. Prizes: 20, total 
$15,250; no purchase prizes. Work due Apr. 
1-15. For details: Portrait of Amer. Competi- 
tion, Artists for Victory, Inc., 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17 


VICTORY POSTER CONTEST: The Latham Founda- 
tion’s 20th Ann. for amateurs and professionals 
including men & women in U. S. Services. 
Mediums: tempera, showcard colors, crayons, 
watercolor or ink on bristol board. Prizes: War 
Bonds, scholarships, 3 corres. scholarships for 
men in Service. Work due Mar. 1. John de 
Lemos, Box 1322, Stamford University, Cal. 


K-9 MEMORIAL FOR DOGS KILLED IN SERVICE, 
World War !1, will be erected in Washington, D. 
C. An award of $500 will be given for design 
chosen for the memorial. Ideas or sketches due 
Apr. 30. Harry Miller, Ex. Sec’y, Gaines Dog 
Research Center, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. 


POSITIONS 


TEACHER OF COMMERCIAL DESIGN needed in up- 
state New York art school. One with experi- 
ence in modern theory and method; with quali- 
ties of organization and leadership. Teaching 
obligations 2 days weekly. Good salary. Write 
Box BB3, Room 1512, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


TEACHER OF COMMERCIAL ART, one with college 
background & art school training; also some suc- 
cessful teaching exp., needed for State Univer- 
sity in the Northwest. Write: E. B., Room 1512, 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18. 


CAPABLE DESIGNER to handle layouts and typog- 
raphy for monthly architectural publication of 
professional quality. Knowledge of architecture 
desirable. Expanding opportunity for man with 
forward-looking ideas. Full-time basis preferred; 
part-time considered. Location: New York City. 
ao 1512, 330 W. 42 St., New York 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


ALUMNI ASS'N OF AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME: 
19th Ann. Alumni Collaborative Competition—a 
design to honor an Amer. inventor. Any school 
may choose period of 5 weeks to work on proj- 
ect before Apr. 1945. Also teams of 2, 3, or 4 
may be formed from student representatives of 
architecture, landscape architecture, painting & 
sculpture. Alumni Ass’n. Amer. Academy in 
a“ R-1232, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE, ALTON: Ten awards of 
$400 each in any of the fine arts. For gradu- 
ates of accredited high schools. Students must 
submit samples of their work and meet en- 
trance requirements of the College. Applica- 
tions & works due May 1. A. N. Sullivan, Dir. 
of Admissions, Monticello College, Alton, Ill. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Kate Neal Kinley Mem- 
orial Fellowship provides $1,000 for one aca- 
demic year of study under program approved by 
Committee. Place of study may be in any 
approved educational institution or with an 
approved private master. Open to graduates of 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts of Univ. 
of Ill. and to graduates of other institutions of 
equal educational standing, whose principal 
studies have been in art, architecture or music. 
(Applicant must not be more than 24 yrs. June 
Ist.) Applications due May Ist. For details 
and application blanks: Mr. Rexford Newcomb, 
ee, Kate Neal Kinley Comm., Urbana, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Lydia E. Parker Bates 
Scholarship in Fine Arts provides scholarships 
in varying amounts for students, undergraduates 
and graduates in Art, Architecture, Architectural 
Engineering, and Landscape Architecture, who 
show promise in their field; who have superior 
academic records; and who cannot attend the 
University without financial aid. Grants good 
for 1 yr.; may be renewed. Applications should 
be filed with the Dean, College of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, 110 Architecture Bidg., Urbana, Ill. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: Institute of Fine Arts of- 
fers graduate fellowships and scholarships to 
students holding B.A. or M.A., to be awarded 
on basis of scholarship, financial necessity and 
proposed plan for study: 1 fellowship of $1,500 
to a teacher of Fine Arts; 1 cf $1,200 to stu- 
dent planning to specialize in museum work; a 
limited number of University fellowships and tui- 
tion scholarships. Students wishing to enter 
Fall — should apply before Mar. 1. Prof. 
Walter W. S. Cook, Inst. of Fine Arts, 17, E 
80th St., ‘New York 21, N.Y. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: The College of Fine Arts 
announces the following scholarships to be 
granted by competition on July 15: Art, one 
$400 and four $200 scholarships; Architecture, 
one $400 and four $200 scholarships. En- 
tries due July 2. Applications due before June 
30. Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine Arts. 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., American University-Phillips 
Gallery Art School offers 4-year scholarships in 
amounts totaling $1,400 and $600 each, appli- 
cable on tuition, with preference for graduate 
fellowship leading to M.A. Also scholarships 
in creative painting leading to B.A. and certifi- 
cates of proficiency in art. Candidates must 
meet University entrance requirements and sub- 
“mit work or take exams as specified. a Paul 
F. Douglass, American Univ., 1901 F St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C 


Continued on page 34 


























WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


OIL—WATER—TEMPERA—PASTEL 
AQUA PASTEL 


for Every Purpose 
of The Fine Arts 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


F, WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA, 
St. Louis 1, Mo, Baltimore 1, Md. 














Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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Masters of art have something to say speedily 
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BRONZE BOWL, TWO FEET IN DIAMETER, finitely and without fumbling or « 
EXECUTED BY DUDLEY V. TALCOTT, 5 
FAMOUS EXPLORER, WRITER AND ARTIST, liggins American Drawing Inks are the overwhe 
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STRONG 


WHEN YOU BEAR DOWN 


H > Full many an artist wields a 
$ heavy hand for deep, black shad- 
a7 ing. Full many a draftsman bears 
ra down hard for clean, sharp lines. 
=) Full many a point goes snap!... 
but not Ben. Franklin’s. 













Every lot is ‘‘Pre-Tested”’ right 
in our factory ...and Ben. Franklin 
must meet high standards of 
uniformity, opacity and point 
strength before a single pencil is 
allowed to reach your hand. 





Write for a free sample today, 
naming your favorite grade. You'll 
be strong for Ben. Franklin. 


MADE IN 17 DEGREES 6B TO SH 


*Reg U S. Pat. Off. Canada and other countries 


be glaisdel! 


ew ae 
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Howard Cook painting in 
the valley, bel-w his home 
on a New Mexico mesa 
that appears as a light area 
below the snow-capped 


mountain. 


An adequate review of the accomplishments of Howard 
Cook to date would reveal a talent that is restlessly 
creative. There is nothing static about either his out- 
look on life or his graphic response to it. He is always 
seeking new adventures, and his brush seems ever eager 
with enlarged means to paint the extended horizons. 
The following outline of Cook’s career, though brief, 
will give at least a hint of his versatile talent and enor- 
mous capacity for getting things done: 

For five years, from 1922 on, pen drawings and weod- 
cut illustrations for the Forum, Survey Graphic and the 
Century made possible sketching trips to Europe, North 
Africa, Turkey, the Orient, Central America; sometimes 
in steerage, once working as quartermaster on a coastal 
steamer through the Panama Canal, drawing all the 
time on shipboard and ashore—this was his early 
independent schooling. 

In the Southwest in 1927 his first prints were made, 
and from then on came some hundred and fifty, ex- 
ecuted in different mediums, of subjects from New 
England to Texas. In 1932 a Guggenheim Fellowship 
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HOWARD 
COOK 


took him and his wife to Mexico where they stayed 
for a year and a half. This gave Cook’s work a tremen- 
dous stimulus, allowing him freedom to develop new 
techniques, including his first fresco, as well as to 
attempt to realize a portrayal of the serenity and beauty 
of the lives of the common Mexican people. Curiosity 
further to seek out the character and significance of 
humble working people led him into the Southern 
states of this country on a Guggenheim renewal—to the 
Virginia and Alabama Negroes and their rituals, the 
poor whites and remote mountain people of the Cum- 
berland mountains, steel workers, miners, cattlemen, 
and the diverse activities connected with these rural 
workers. A large collection of portrait drawings ensued, 
some prints, and material that formed the basis of the 
designs that were later used for frescoes in Pittsburgh 
and San Antonio. 

The Pittsburgh fresco was completed in 1936, after 
the artist worked there nearly a year in experimenta- 
tion on portable fresco panels, This was followed by 
a 16-panel fresco mural for the San Antonio, Texas, 
Post Office and a tempera mural for the Corpus Christi 


Post Office. 

In 1941 Cook was commissioned by the O.E.M. to 
paint shipbuilding activities of the U. S. Navy at New- 
port News and Norfolk. 

He was Guest Professor of Art at the University of 
Texas when in March 1943 he was appointed war 
correspondent and assigned to a troop transport bound 
for the Pacific-New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Guad- 
alcanal and New Georgia Islands. Under fire he went 
ashore with the troops in the first landing operation on 
Rendova and lived with them in camps and foxholes. 
Cook flew back home by bomber in August 1943. The 
paintings that came out of his experiences are among 
the most realistic of any made on the far-flung battle 
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Flock of Sheep 


fronts. They will be exhibited at the Rehn Galleries 
in New York in the near future. 

Throughout these exciting years Howard Cook has 
employed and mastered many graphic mediums. It was 
his prints—woodcuts and lithographs—that brought him 
his first fame. Mural commissions introduced him to 
fresco and tempera. His watercolors were attracting 
attention at the same time. Now come the war paint- 
ings in oil, And, most recent of all, a new direction 
in watercolor that is illustrated by the color reproduc- 
tion of “A Flock of Sheep.” 

At our urging, Mr. Cook made photographic records 
of the progress in the painting of one of these new 
watercolors. We asked him also to write something 
about his methods with this medium. What follows is 
in his own words. 

“This is one of those instances when an artist comes 
upon a subject in the field, the subject being animals, 
and restless ones. He has to set about his painting 
quickly since it is to be done directly, and completed 
from the mental image of that impression which at first 
arrested him and presented the original painting 
Invitation. 

“My first step was to make a quick sketch in pencil 
of the horses and the cow. The pattern to be followed 
in massing of watercolor was indicated by shorthand 


Watercolor 20 x 25 





by Howard Cook 


notes over the paper. More of it, however, including 
color arrangement, lights and darks, balance of masses, 
determined largely mentally, was stored away and 
rigidly adhered to from the beginning. 

“Next the animals were painted, mostly because they 
are the important actors, the keynote of the picture, 
and also because the rascals were edging away and their 
character might be lost. 

“Surrounding the central objects with spatial arrange- 
ment was my next concern; building the whole com- 
position out from the center but weaving elements 
back and forth. 

“Strengthening, toning values up to play upon all 
parts, followed. 

“Afterward the sky was brought in strong, full of 
movement. , 

“Finally, accents and the subordination of jumpy 
spots that tend to give character to the whole and 
round out the complete pattern. 

“Outside of the first sketching of the horses the con- 
clusive binding of the whole picture did not come 
until the last phase which was done with movement, 
mentally as well as physically, all over the surface, 
balancing tones, accents and colors with speed and 
deliberation to avoid fouling of the medium by mussily 
overworking it. The original plan of color decided 
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were painted first. 
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Painting of animals. Since 
these are the principal fea- 


ture of the picture they 











Animals were next sur- 
rounded, building _ the 
whole composition out 
from the center but weav- 
ing the elements back and 
forth. 
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HOWARD COOK 
paints a 
watercolor 


Pencil Drawing of animals, with 
slight indication of design pattern. 
The fact that this step shows a 
darker background than the others 
is due to the accident of photog- 
vaply. 

















Finally the sky was rendered and the entire design pulled together. 


Here the landscape is further developed 
and tonal values strengthened throughout. 








Stretching paper on board 


Soak paper limp in water 
Blot out excess water 

Wipe edges dry with Kleenex 
Lay flat on board 


Kraft glued-tape attached 
on all sides, Y% inch lap 


Add another strip of tape 
to make it double thick 
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Support the Red Cross War Fund Drive in the Month of March 


Below: Snow Storm 
Watercolor 25 x 36 (1943) 


All pictures courtesy Rehn Galleries 


upon at first was maintained throughout with only 
actual deepening of color and effort to produce move- 
ment and a sort of living vibration, 

“In all my work, as the picture proceeds it becomes 
no more than a product of memory, from an image 
retained of the general character of things, an image 
that in the course of working also becomes mellowed 
by the influence of sun, wind, the free air and the living 
creatures that, though they do not actually enter the 
picture, nevertheless bring their influence upon the 
nature of it, in fact they sort of bless it. This happens 
to me, anyhow, rather than my succumbing to the 
literal aspects of the parts of nature. So the painting 
goes rapidly, in complete absorption on the one pre- 
conceived objective, deliberately and strongly so that 
either an awful mess results or if, instead, it is suc- 
cessful, something reflecting the full character of the 
subject comes out with the breath of life blown 
through it. 

“And that, after all, is the most important achieve- 
ment a painter can strive for, the research for expres- 
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This drybrush and ink drawing (18 x 24) 
is a gathering of all the artist’s models 


in Taxco in 1933. 


sion of life in all objects. Life is everlasting movement 
in one way or another, in varying tempo, whether 
ascending the scale of growth or descending to oblivion 
and even the apparent stillness of earth silently cooking 
in the sun. It is up to the artist to find and instill in 
his work the secret movements that will reveal life, 
and he alone can do it with his mental and emotional 
inventions revealing a synthesis of invaluable results 
which no mechanical approach can ever equal. The 
artist dedicates his creative vision to living, growing 
things, moving, even decaying, since they are the stuff 
of which he is fundamentally built, from the motivation 
of his breath, sensation of pleasure and pain, his de- 
sires, memories and ultimately the source of his great 
tragedies. All these sensations in his work he shares 
with his fellow man. He must get excited about each 
new work, it must be an experience that again thrills 
him, that there is a new discovered experience fresh 
every time, 

“The object in doing this particular kind of water- 
color is to have a lot of fun. In contrast to the more 
studied and long-worked-on watercolor paintings done 
in the studio this thing is painted, comparatively speak- 
ing, on the run. It is an attempt to sum up the mood, 
character, and general color play of the whole scene. 
And by painting on the run I do not mean just zipping 
a few slick washes around and feeling clever about it, 
but after knowing the medium really to get down and 
dig in for weight and substance—difficult aims to achieve 
in watercolor but essential elements of any kind of 
painting. Let the paint move around and the result 
evolve more from experience, which means, of course, 
that before he gets what he wants there will be a lot 
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Right: Self Portrait in a Foxhole Oil 20 x 24 
Really a portrait of. how the artist felt during his 


first experience in a foxhole. 


of good paper torn up if the artist is honest with 
himself. But go after the intangible elements back of 
the trees that blossom like cold white flame in dark 
cloud-filled spring skies, the hot earth under a summer 
sun, or again, the glow of flaming yellow trees in the 
fall, leaves torn off and scattered like confetti by the 
winds that suggest the coming of winter and the won- 
derful patterns brought on by snow and ice. It is all 
there, symphonic episodes which gather their richness 
from the fascinating, ever-changing patterns of nature, 
moods, emotional storms from all the shades of the 
yearly drama down to the placid calm of a quiet mid- 
day. None of this is easy to achieve and still less easy 
is it to satisfy one’s desire in paint, but there is a whole 
lifetime in which to try, 

“In my opinion, the best watercolor is the result of 
clear knowledge displayed by the painter from start to 
finish; a fresh quality ranging from delicacy to depth 
of tone.” 

Discussing the watercolorist’s technical problem, Cook 
says: 

“Some watercolors have that tired look, resulting 
from overworking the surface. Necessary changes can 
best be made by ‘washing out’ passages with a clean 
sponge or straight-edged bristle brush, taking care not 
to torture the texture of the paper. Paper should be 
thoroughly dried before a new wash is applied. High- 
lights, and even whole areas, can be scraped out by 
using a razor blade if care is taken in the process. A 
half-inch sponge, procurable at art stores, set in a paint- 
brush handle can be very helpful in effecting changes. 

“Erasers and other gadgets for making corrections 
may be employed, but they should be regarded only as 


Left: Salvage Oil 20 x 24 


Painted in America from drawings made in combat zone. 





emergency tools. A fresh start is usually much better 
than trying to save a watercolor by excessive corrections. 

“I have made my own palette out of a 9 x 13 oblong 
cookie-tin with a half-inch raised lip, by giving it two 
coats of white enamel. While this does not have the 
depressed sections for keeping washes separate as the 
manufactured ones do, it more than compensates by its 
larger size. This gives me plenty of room to mix a 
large wash and see exactly what I am doing. Its size also 
saves me the difficulty of successive washes becoming 
intermingled on the palette. 

‘““My easel can be seen on page 8. Its study construc- 
tion makes it an ideal choice. It is readily adjustable 
in height or in the angle of the main support which 
holds the board firmly in place. For carrying, it folds 
up into a compact unit.” 





Mr. Streeby of Virginia, Pastel 
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GOTHIC SCENE 
Slightly less than half size 
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Natalie Hays Hammond’s needlepoint “murals” 
recently exhibited at the Architectural League 
galleries gave New Yorkers an opportunity—rare 
today—of sceing a needle craft raised to the status 
of a fine creative art. Miss Hammond, already 
distinguished as a painter and theatrical designer, 
has displayed great decorative genius in these 
remarkable productions. It is astonishing to 
learn that she develops her patterns as she pro- 
ceeds with her needlework without having made 
preliminary designs on paper. They are executed 
without the use of frames as they lie loosely on 
her lap and while she may be conversing with a 
friend who happens to drop in. The largest of 
these murals are in the neighborhood of twenty 
square feet. Some of the smaller pieces measure 
less than one square foot. Three of these are 
reproduced here at slightly under half size in 
order to display her expert needlework but of 
course it is the larger murals that put the artist’s 
creative powers to the supreme test. While it 
may seem futile to talk about the color when 
halftone plates have to suffice for our reproduc- 
tions no report would be adequate that does not 


refer to the superb color that glorifies all of Miss 
Hammond's textiles. 











NEW ENGLAND SCENE 
18 x 12 inches 


BY NATALIE HAYS 


GLOUCESTER 
HARBOR 


About one-half size 


HAMMON D 
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IN 1940, James Daugherty 
received the John Newbery 
Medal for Daniel Boone, 
awarded for the year’s “most distinguished contribu- 
tion to American Literature for children” (published 
by the Viking Press in October, 1939). The artist had 
celebrated his fiftieth birthday, and, as a mural painter, 
had covered acres of canvas and had illustrated more 
than forty books. 

Interestingly enough, the very first book that Daugh- 
erty illustrated eighteen years earlier was a Daniel 
Boone story by Stewart Edward White. This was in 
1922. Miss May Massee, a young editor at Doubleday- 
Page, seeing his work and feeling it was suiied in its 
style and vigor to illustrating the “Boone,” called in the 
artist and turned over the manuscript to him with her 
blessing. There was no niggling about medium, num- 
ber of illustrations or anything else. Just the green 
light to go ahead and do it. 

Nothing more exciting could have been handed the 
young artist. He had literally been brought up on the 
Boone saga. It had its roots in his childhood when, 
sitting on his grandfather’s knee during long winter's 
evenings, he was told “tall stories of Daniel Boone and 
his buckskin men, handed down by word of mouth.” 
Such story-telling and reading aloud from good books 
were the order of the day in Daugh- 
erty’s home. 

The artist went back to his 
studio, steeped himself once more 
in his beloved hero, and set about 
making a series of pictures. If he 
had forgotten anything about 
Boone, the White story: recalled his 
grandfather’s tales, and Boone 
came to life again in his mind. 

Daugherty says the pictures fair- 
ly painted themselves; they had 
been boiling in his creative kettle 
since childhood and now they fair- 
ly leapt from his brush onto the 
canvas and paper. The full color 
oil illustrations were four in num- 
ber and had a definite mural char- 
acter. There were also numerous 
brush drawings in black and white 
used for headings and full-page 
decorations. In color and form 
these were exuberant and they were 
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charged with an electric quality that has infused every 
drawing and painting Daugherty has made. 

This was an auspicious beginning. The book was a 
great success and the editor’s confidence in her chosen 
illustrator, established then and there. It is little 
wonder that over the years this editor and illustrator ° 
have worked together on other projects. Nor is it 
strange that seventeen years later when Daugherty came 
to Miss Massee with his own Daniel Boone manuscript, 
plus a set of vivid two-color lithographic illustrations, 
he should have received her blessing again. 

But let’s go back to examine briefly the career of 
James Daugherty. He was born in North Carolina in 
1889 but as a small boy moved with his family to 
Indiana. In 1898, his father moved his family to Wash- 
ington where he became a Federal employee. Young 
James roamed the countryside along the Potomac, tak- 
ing keen delight in the out-of-doors and the historic 
ground around the capital. In fact, his independence 
and the informal tutoring he received at home made 
his school days boring, and as he said recently, “I put 
up unflagging resistance to my public schooling.” 

His father not only encouraged his son in his natural 
love of drawing, he introduced him to the Library of 
Congress and registered him in the night classes at the 
Corcoran Art School. A little later, his first year away 
from home was spent at the Acad- 
emy in Philadelphia. 

Following his year in Philadel- 
phia, he accompanied his father to 
London, where the elder Daugher- 
ty, as an agent for the Department 
of Agriculture, was to spend two 
years. Here young James had the 
privilege of working for a time in 
the studio of Frank Brangwyn. And 
while he says he did not learn much 
from the British master, there are 
strong traces in his work which 
‘ suggest the same activated form 

| and intense freedom which domi- 
wie = onate the art of Frank Brangwyn. 
TT ee ally 4 He roamed the continent in the 

Si: same spirit of adventure and in- 
quisitiveness he had displayed at 
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Reed pen illustration for “Abe Lincoln 
Grows Up,” by Carl Sandburg (greatly 
reduced). Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 
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Three color lithograph jacket for “Daniel Boone.” The Viking Press, 1939. 


home, and acquired a romantic background and a first- 
hand acquaintance with the masters—especially the 
giants of the Baroque—Michelangelo, Rubens and El 
NRE grandiose manner and spirit he has suc- 
cessfully grafted into his own style. 

Before leaving Europe, he began reading Walt Whit- 
man, and, on becoming imbued with the might and 
color Whitman found in the American scene, could 
hardly wait to return home and take up his brush to 
exploit his own native land. 

Daugherty’s first independent studio was in Brooklyn 
Heights on the top floor of a waterfront factory which 
gave him an inspiring view of the harbor, Manhattan 
and the fabulous Brooklyn bridge. During this period, 
he made just enough commercial drawings to keep him 
in food and clothes, spending the rest of his time 
painting and drawing. 

He explored varied subject matter and even made 
excursions into abstract art, cubism, and the other new 
forms introduced to America in the famous Armory 
Show in 1913, During these years of struggle James 
Daugherty married Sonia, a Russian, who in time pre- 
sented him with a son who has been, almost from the 
beginning, his father’s favorite model. Mrs. Daugherty 
is an author whose most recent book, “Wings of an 
Eagle” (a life of Thomas Jefferson) has been illustrated 
by her husband. 

The first World War found Daugherty in Baltimore 
and Newport News, camouflaging ships of the seven 
seas. Perhaps it was this work that finally developed 
in him the love of large surfaces and bold pattern; 
perhaps it revived the memory of those tremendous 
murals in Brangwyn’s studio; at any rate, when the war 


was over, Jimmie (as he is affectionately known to his 
intimates) began painting murals. This was the heyday 
of large and sumptuous movie theatres with competitors 
trying to outdo each other. The Loew interests dis- 
covered Daugherty and provided him with big walls 
to decorate, first in their Cleveland theatre. Other com- 
missions followed and in recent years, under govern- 
ment sponsorship, he has created some important deco- 
rations for a housing project and for a large Connec- 
ticut high school. 

Illustration for the New Yorker, Forum and Golden 
Book preceded his baptism in book illustration. Chang- 
ing back and forth from mural painting to easel paint- 
ing, and from frequent drawings of the model to maga- 
zine illustration kept the artist constantly developing 
his compositional powers. He used almost every medi- 
um, exploring their technical possibilities for himself. 

As a creative draughtsman he has forced the figure 
to do his bidding; his exaggerations and distortions 
make his graphic intentions very clear. It is highly 
suggestive stuff; it smells of the earth and has about 
it that homespun character so genuinely American. 

About the time Jimmie began work on his first book 
he moved his family from his Greenwich Village studio 
to a snug farmhouse a short distance from Westport, 
Connecticut. Here, in an atmosphere of peace, the 
Daughertys have lived and worked these twenty-odd 
years, watching a talented son grow up and continuing 
those family traditions of fellowship and hospitality. 

Several weeks ago I spent a very pleasant .afternoon 
at their Westport home. My admiration for this artist 
has been of long standing. I “discovered” him for 


Text continued on page 20 
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“Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” by Washing- 
ton Irving. Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1928. 





ABOVE: Illustration from “Their Weight in 
Wildcats.” Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. 
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Key plate drawing for a two color (black & yellow) 
decoration for end sheets. “Andy and The Lion,” 
written and illustrated by - James Daugherty. The 
Viking Press, 1938. 








Illustration for “Yankee Thunder,” by Irwin Illustration for “The Memoirs of Benvenuto 
Shapiro. Julian Messner, Inc., 1944. Cellini.” Duffield Green and Co., 1932. 
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myself years ago, not long after his first book appeared. 
Back in 1929 I had the honor of appearing in 4 quar- 
terly with him; we had corresponded on and off for 
many moons, but we had never met. 

Ten minutes after I had entered his house I felt I 
had known him always. His books and pictures, his 
furniture and studio, all were like the man and his art. 

We looked at his books and talked about his work. 
His friendliness and exuberant spirit filled the studio. 
I had the opportunity of seeing drawings and sketches 
which overflowed several portfolios. He seemed to have 
no trade secrets. In this tranquil place there was much 
evidence of hard work and many sketches preceding 
each finished drawing. If there is a moral about his 
work I think I know what it is. It is the freshness and 
spontaneity of his work which is the result of an 
authority gained by constant drawing—drawings made 
over and over until, like inspired calligraphy, they 
fairly flow from his brush. 

While Daugherty has used many and diverse media 
in his illustration, all of them reveal a marked rhythmic 
line. This feature, coupled with his strong drawing and 
great imagination, have given him a unique position 
among book artists. He has a style too personal to 
imitate, too intense to be dependent on anybody o1 
anything, except his own will. 

One particular medium exploited by Daugherty and 
put to effective use in several recent books (Daniel 
Boone, Poor Richard, and Abraham Lincoln) is coloy 
lithography. Unfortunately, we are not able to show 
an example in its original color tones, but the mono- 
chromatic reproductions at the tops of pages 17 and 
20 will give a hint of their character, Comparison with 
the linear examples on the other pages will reveal how 
naturally the artist has carried over into this tone 
medium the same emphasis and flow. By using black 
for his key plate and grayed siennas and greens for the 
color additions, these two- and three-color lithographs 
produce a quiet harmony and, further, suit admirably 
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Lithograph, originally printed in two 
colors for “Abraham Lincoln,” written 
and illustrated by James Daugherty. 
The Viking Press, 1943. 


the historical events they illustrate. 

Years ago, Jimmie made a few experimental linoleum 
cuts. They were bold and large in scale but would 
lend themselves readily to mechanical reduction and 
handsome embellishment in a book. It is hoped that 
he will bring his reed pen and knife to work on the 
block and give us book illustration from his own relief 
cuts in color and black and white. 

A list of the books this artist has illustrated has many 
common threads. All of them are robust tales; none 
lacks a human warmth coupled with laughter; all are 
colorful. Some of his finest to date both as to quality 
and variety include: Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York, by Washington Irving (1928); Abe Lincoln Grows 
Up, by Carl Sandburg (1928); The Kingdom, The 
Power and The Glory (compiled by J. D. from the 
King James Version of the Bible) 1929; The Bold 
Dragoon, by Washington Irving (1930); John Brown’s 
Body, by Stephen Vincent Benet (1930); Memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini (1932); Their Weight in Wildcats 
(1936); Andy and the Lion (1938), Daniel Boone (1939), 
and Poor Richard (1941), Abraham Lincoln (1943) 
each of these last four was written and illustrated by 
J. D.; and Yankee Thunder, by Irwin Shapiro (1944). 


Tailpiece for “Their Weight in JWild 
cats.” Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 








O’HARA’S AMATEUR 


Lecturers and critics often speak of 
the eye going to this or that point in 
the composition. Since many of them 
have given some study to the “path 
of the eye,” they perhaps take it for 
granted that the public as well as stu- 
dents are familiar with the term. As 
a student of watercolor, you should 
consider the path of the eye before 
starting today’s practice picture. 

When the painter is confronted with 
an outdoor scene, his mind does not 
at once grasp what is to be seen there. 
The eye cannot see or report to the 
brain all things at once. It can look 
directly at only one thing at a time. 

So the eye moves over the scene, 
traveling from one spot to another. 
Attention lingers here or there as it 
finds something arresting—until (un- 
less we have lost interest) we have 
passed over each color area. 

There has to be a starting point for 
this path of the eye. The attention 
will first be attracted to any bright 
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Analysis to show intended path 


colored area, or to the most contrast- 
ingly dark or light spot. 

If there is a choice between several 
of these entrances into the picture, the 
eye will choose the lower. If the paint- 
ing is an all-over pattern of equally 
attracting elements—like some of Pren- 
dergast’s, the eye will enter at the 
middle of the bottom edge. 

This is because we have trained our 
eyes to sweept from our toes upward 
towards the horizon. It automatically 
searches for and registers any obstruc- 
tion in our path, whether we are a 
child crawling or an adult, walking or 
driving. 

Habit also turns it to the right more 
easily than to the left, no doubt be 
cause we turn to the right in traffic 
and read print from left to right. 

The eye takes these directions only 
when other conditions are equal; for 
the most part it moves from one ele- 
ment or area to the nearest one that 
attracts it. It follows lines or rows of 
spots. It moves along the furrows of 
a field or any other kind of stripes 
rather than across them. It moves 


Path of Vision 


quickly over smooth textures and more 
slowly over rough ones, and pauses to 
reconnoiter anything unusual. It moves 
more easily from one object to another 
which is similar in color or shape. It 
moves not only up and down and 
crosswise but into the picture along 
planes and back out again. It will 
bank a corner on a plane or bounce 
back from a diagonal barrier. This 
probably explains why many painters 
—Adolf Dehn, for instance—paint skies 
that have clouds in the form of an 
arch, and others like to cut off all the 





Sunset, Key Largo 


four corners. John Marin does this 
occasionally, and his imitators, always. 
These banked corners are the easiest 
way to keep the observer’s eye within 
the picture and thus hold his interest. 
As an experiment before you start 
painting, take a new magazine con- 
taining many unfamiliar pictures; 
open it at random and, for a minute, 
let your attention go where it will. 
Now remember just what your start- 
ing point was. (Why did you start 
there?) Remember just what route you 
took and now analyse this route, ex- 
plaining why your eye followed it. 
There is always a reason for each 
move and you should know these rea- 
sons, if you are to keep the organiza- 
tion of your picture under control. 
After your analysis you can decide 
whether the artist dictated your path 
of vision, or whether your eye simply 
strayed on impulse. 
Since every picture is bound to have 
a path of vision, or several alternate 
paths, whether the artist intends them 
or not, it is best to paint with this 
factor in mind. 


PAGE 


In planning your composition it isn’t 
necessary or perhaps — to think 
out the entire path of the eye at once. 
You will find it growing, a bit at a 
time, with perhaps the middle or the 
end before the starting point. 

The eye will first seek out any fig- 
ure, or even a church or a house as 
pertaining to people, or it will jump 
across the paper in the direction in 
which a figure is looking or pointing. 

A frequently unconscious obstruc- 
tion of the path of vision is the com- 
mon mistake of fencing the observer 


by Eliot O’Hara 1938 


out of your picture by having a hori- 
zontal band all the way across the 
foreground. Such a line should always 
have a break in it somewhere, or a 
cross line to bridge it. 

Your first attempt at a picture hav- 
ing a definite path of the eye will very 
probably be a self-conscious and ob- 
vious one. The path should be—not a 
summons to follow and look—but the 
most subtle kind of suggestion that 
there is more to see in that direction. 
The observer likes to feel that he is 
choosing his path rather than being 
driven. 

It will perhaps be of some help to 
test the path of the eye in your paint- 
ing by checking with friends and mem- 
bers of your family. 

Just as it would be foolish to plan 
a sight-seeing tour without having 
something worthwhile to enjoy along 
the way, it pays to plan the order of 
“sights” along the path of vision. For 
a discussion of one source of pleasure 
along the path of vision, we shall have 
to wait for the next chapter—on 
“Rhythm.” 
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Designed by F. G. Cooper for the English Speaking 
Union, in 1918. Printed from two wood blocks, 
in dark blue-green and tan, by Hal Marchbanks. 


The American poster tradition had gained a fine 
momentum by the time of our entry into the first World 
War in 1917. Its excellence stemmed from Edward 
Penfield, who before the turn of the century had gained 
a fine reputation here and abroad. His style, like that 
of the Beggarstaff brothers — William Nicholson and 
James Pryde — leaders of the English poster school, was 
based on conventions, and extremely simple masses of 
flat color. Actually, Penfield had not gained his inspira- 
tion from the French designers who were the recognized 
masters of poster-making, but from a study of Egyptian 
Sarcophagi decoration at the Metropolitan Museum! 
In this, it had a kinship at least with Oriental woodcuts 
in color. The whole emphasis was on a decorative two- 
dimensional scheme, 

To the public these simply designed posters conveyed 
a strong and convincing reality, but it was not the kind 
of reality that bears a relation to the photograph. It 
was a graphic reality, and since it obliged the onlooker 
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Designed by Frederick T. Chapman for Czechoslovak Recruit- 
ing, in 1918. Printed in from three linoleum blocks. Cut by 
Vojtech Preissig, in black, green and orange. 


* x POSTER 


to exercise his imagination “to fill in” the details the 
designer had purposely left out it was a continuously 
functioning art. It drew on the suggestiveness of the 
silhouette cutter, the severity of Egyptian decoration 
and Greek vase painting; it bore about as little resem- 
blance to naturalistic painting as the art of pantomime 
bears to the Technicolor movie of today. 

What has happened to this style of poster that func- 
tioned so well during the last war, created by such 
masters as Penfield, C. B. Falls, Adolph Triedler, F. G. 
Cooper, George Illian, Fred Chapman, and others? 

The only adequate answer we may make is that the 
poster changed in style generally and gradually as the 
advertising artist began employing photography to 
assist him in his work, and as the public, becoming 
surfeited on all sides with more printed pictures, be- 
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Designed by John Atherton for the United States Treasury, 
Fifth War Loan drive. Full-color original reproduced in 
offset lithography. 
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came more and more insistent that advertising art 
should be realistic. A glance through the advertising 
section of any good American periodical of today, com- 
pared with one of say twenty-five years ago, will prove 
our point. 

It is therefore not just a change of style that makes 
the average poster of today a different kind from that 
of a generation ago, but a whole thinking and seeing 
consciousness on the part of the public. When the 
movies changed from the flickering silent stage to one 
of sound, the public had to condition itself to a new 
set of reflexes; where it accepted the convention of 
suggestion before, it began to demand more action, then 
sound, now color. 

Compare these posters of 1943 and 1918. Think for 
a moment what the artist was called on to communi- 





Designed by Fred Ludekens for Security of War Infor- 
mation Committee. Full-color original for reproduction 
by offset lithography 


cate; judge for yourselves how effective he was within 
the limits, either he set for himself, or a limited method 
of reproduction may have set for him. Did he make 
capital of his limitations (those of 1918 were in limited 
color and printed from flat wood and linoleum blocks 
—those of 1943 were printed from a multi-color litho 
process), and did those designers of the 1943 posters 
“put their idea over’ at a glance, or do you have to 
study their posters to gain their meaning? 

Of course color is an important factor in judging a 
poster and these questions are being posed for you 
to consider, when all you can see are monochromatic 
halftones. However, it was that fine poster authority, 
Matlack Price, who said: “The design, not the size 
makes the poster . . . the safer course lies in simplicity, 
since the simplest poster is always the most effective 

. the analogy in a poster is the understanding that 
something larger than the drawing itself must be 
suggested.” 

Norman Kent 
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Winter Morning Etching (8 x 1034) 


THE DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS OF 


The art of George Wright should make a strong appeal to all people who find 
beauty in simple scenes and unaffected human action. His drawings and etchings 
especially communicate to us his intimacy with his subjects—as though he had 


known them always. 


For many years George Wright was a successful illustrator. Art editors found 
in his work an earthy quality that lent itself admirably to illustrating a story 
where character predominated. The artist has marked sympathy for the village 
blacksmith and the old mill; horse and buggy speed and workers in the field. 
He has sought out those yet unspoiled places—the Province of Quebec, the 
Caribbean and the deep South—where the old ways of living and doing things 


still linger. 


Much of the subject matter he gathered in his sketchbooks from these sojourns 
found its way into his illustration. Some of it in fact, drawn directly from his 
subject, was reproduced in the magazines without any further elaboration. 


All during his career as an illustrator George Wright has continued his draw- 
ing, painting and etching. His prints rank him among our best contemporary 
etchers. And perhaps the most noteworthy and challenging quality about this 
artist is the fact that he makes no distinction between his work for publications 


and his fine arts. N.K. 





GEORGE WRIGHT 


The carbon pencil drawings on this page are reproduced 
about half-size of the originals. They are typical of the figure 
and landscape drawings Mr. Wright has made over the years. 
The top one, made directly from the subject, could easily be 
translated into a painting or print. The other study is a 


detail from a larger drawing. 
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A GROUP OF 
ETCHINGS 
By 
GEORGE 
WRIGHT 


Mill, Baie St. Paul, Quebec Etching (974 x 111%) 








Sugar Boiling Etching (8 x 107%) 
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First Snow Etching (74 x 104) 





East of Quebec Etching (9 x 10) 
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PICASSO VS. BOUGEREAU 

When two people like or dislike a 
thing, their respective reasons might 
be as dissimilar as a canary and a 
cobra. I, as my readers are aware, am 
allergic to Mr. Picasso’s paintings, and 
so is my correspondent, Mr. M. O., 
from Toledo, Ohio. Writes he: “. . 
Whenever I look at a Picasso, the more 
I appreciate Bouguereau . . . there you 
find perspective, symmetry, and the 
human limbs all set in joints where 
they belong. . .” 


O, Mischief, Thy Name is Symmetry! 


Statements like this one put me in 
a major embarrassment. What, pray, 
has symmetry to do with art? Art is 
the last place to look for this article. 
And perspective? Whatever magic may 
be hidden in perspective arrangement 
can be easily mastered by any appren- 
tice-architect. Is the so-called scientific 
perspective as developed by the early 
Renaissance masters the only system 
through which the painter may find 
salvation, or earn applause from peo- 
ple to whom painting is but an imper- 
fect brother of color photography? In 
other words, where does perspective 
get you? To the front doors of the 
National Academy? A dismal prospect, 
indeed! 


Verrocchio’s Horse Limps 


As to limbs out of joint and measure 
—there is little to be said on the sub- 
ject that isn’t common knowledge. Dis- 
tortion is the ancient privilege of every 
artist—to condition anatomy, each in 
his own fashion’. Practically all the 
great masters distorted to a lesser or a 
stronger degree, and who is to say 
what is the permissible degree of dis- 
tortion? A Verrocchio will distort in 
one manner and the anonymous Afri- 
can sculptor in another. By the way, 
do you know that the Condittiere Col- 
leoni’s horse, the one in Venice by 
Verrocchio, would limp on all fours 
should it turn to flesh, each of the legs 
having different measurements? All 
these considerations point to my keen 
disagreement with the opinions of 
my correspondent. Not only is Mr. 
Bouguereau’s painting dull and com- 
monplace, but it displays also an 
impotent design and obnoxious taste 
throughout. In addition his art is en- 
tirely imitative and conventional, just 
like the art of most of our present-day 
abstractionists, whereas Mr. Picasso is 
largely unconventional and altogether 
creative. 

Continued on page 29 
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TAUBES’ page 


SEND YOUR QUESTIONS to Frederic Taubes, prominent American 
painter and authority on technical matters. He will answer them all 
personally when a self addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed. 
Questions of most general interest will be printed on this page. Ad- 
dress Mr. Taubes care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street. 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Mr. H.1.D., Desplaines, Ill., writes: 


I have received a quantity of gum damar, 
and now I wonder how I can utilize it. 
I read in a book that “any gum and any 
solvent may be used.” If that is true, 
why do we have a special retouching 
varnish as well as a final picture varn- 
ish? How can I prepare a retouching 
varnish? Is damar as good as mastic or 
copal? 
Answer: In the proportion of one part 
damar to about five parts of turpentine 
(the first by weight, the second by fluid 
ounces) a fairly good retouching varnish 
may be prepared. A solution consisting 
of about one part damar to about three 
parts turpentine would be suitable as a 
final picture varnish. The quality of the 
varnish will, of course, depend on the 
quality of the gum damar and turpentine. 
An answer to the assertion that “any 
gum, any solvent may be used,” could be 
formulated only when a particular use of 
a particular gum was specified. Some 
gums are excellent in hair tonics (so says 
the barber), others are useful to the 
dentist, still others to the painter. 
Damar is preferable to mastic accord- 
ing to recent experiments conducted with 
these resins. As to copal varnish, which 
I personally favor, I must refer you to 
the chapter on copal in my book, Studio 
Secrets. The subject is too involved to 
be discussed in limited space. 


Question 2: Can damar be used in an 
alcohol solution as a fixative? 


Answer: Very well, indeed. Damar is 
partially (up to 50%) soluble in butyl 
alcohol, denatured alcohol, etc., and large- 
ly soluble (up to 90%) in benzyl alcohol 
and some other alcohols. 

Question 3: Is kerosene a suitable paint- 
ing medium? 

Answer: Because it has no _ binding 
power, pure kerosene should not be used 
as a painting medium. However, viscous 
oils may be thinned with it. 

Miss A. McM., Los Angeles, Cal., writes: 
I have read in a book by . .. that the 
Italian masters used to bake their paint- 
ings in sunlight in order to prevent sub- 
sequent yellowing and darkening of oil 
colors. The author declares that this pro- 
cedure accounts for the marvelous state 
of preservation of some of the old mas- 
ters’ paintings. 

Answer: Just as human skin will burn to 
a crisp when baked in sun for excessive 
lengths of time, so will the linoxyn of an 
oil film. We know from well-tested lab- 
oratory experiences that excessive heat— 
sun or otherwise—is highly deleterious to 
a good preservation of an oil painting’s 
surface. It is also known that Italians 
used to put their ecclesiastical paintings 
for devotional reasons in windows or bal- 
conies—on occasion of a religious proces- 


sion—but they did not do it in order to 
sun or air their paintings. A careful ex- 
posure to mild sunlight (or strong light) 
will, however, bleach a yellowed paint 
film, providing that the yellowing was 
not brought about by faulty paint mate- 
rials. Rubens advised in a letter to a 
recipient of his painting to expose it to 
sunlight after uncrating it, because the 
painting was kept for a lengthy time in 
the crate during storage and transporta- 
tion. 

Mrs. H. B. L., Bronxville, N. Y., asks: 
You made a remark in this column that 
without the knowledge of technique there 
cannot be a competent judgment in art. 
Is this true of any type of painting, old 
or new? How can a lay person acquire 
the knowledge of paint techniques? 
Answer: I had thought that the validity 
of my remark was self-evident. Take 
this, for instance: Academic technique 
was called (in an article from a cata- 
logue of the Museum'‘of Modern Art) 
“suave, and polished,” in contrast to the 
technique of the “primitives.” This con- 
ception reveals the utter unfamiliarity of 
the Museum of Modern Art expert with 
the world of pictorial art. Academic tech- 
nique is essentially dull, primitive, un- 
inventive. Whereas, the technique of the 
good primitives—Rousseau or Kane, for 
instance—is, in their best work, astound- 
ingly suave, polished and refined. 

How to acquire the knowledge leading 
to understanding of paint techniques? 
The road to this not-so-secret science will 
always start with a study of the old 
masters. One should try to discover for 
himself what makes a good Rembrandt 
and why some of the Rembrandts are not 
so good; why a Titian is superior to a 
Bassano, a Tintorette to a Moroni, a 
Rubens to a Jordaens; or why the orig- 
inal Negro art is superior to a Picasso 
imitation. In old or in new art, the 
beauty of a technique rests on identical 
principles. Read books which discuss 
such matters with insight and intelligence 
(a list of these books will be mailed 
directly. ) 

To all my correspondents who inquired 
where Congo copal may be obtained: 
George H. Lincks, 155 John Street, New 
York 7, N. Y., has a supply of Zanzibar 
copal which may substitute for the qual- 
ity of Congo copal I have been using, 
now no longer on the market. 


Correction: Permalba White does not 
contain zinc white, as I once erroneous- 
ly stated, but it is composed of titanium 
oxide coalesced with barium sulphate. 
Its oil content is lower than that of zinc 
white and titanium oxide, and its tinting 
strength and hiding power greater than 
that of white lead. These characteris- 
tics make Permalba a useful color for 
the painter. 
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TAUBES from preceding page 


It All Depends . . 


When examining paintings, we dis- 
cover that the creative and imitative 
elements are always intermixed, and 
their identity is often blurred. Also 
their depth, breadth, and degree of 
intensity vary infinitely. A prevalence 
of the imitative element does not nec- 
essarily decree the artistic doom of a 
work of art. Behold Chardin, for ex- 
ample. In spite of his conventional 
approach, his artistry emerges un- 
scathed. It is the subtle and ingenius 
lighting in his paintings, the extraor- 
dinary design and paint quality which 
transfigures the commonplace. 


Be Different or Bust 

Accepting that the aspect of the 
imitative in art is most of the time 
negative, we should also understand 
that the creative and the unconven- 
tional are not per se trade-marks of 
greatness. It is the perverse inclination 
of some modern estheticians which 
sanctifies the unconventional, no mat- 
ter what its nature. As proof of the 
hopeless confusion of his protagonists, 
I submit here again my assertion that 
those who pretend to “understand” 
him are never able to say when and 
why a certain picture of Mr. Picasso is 
bad. Is it, perchance, that there are 
no bad Picasso paintings? Does he 
emit great art only, without let-up? 
Since such achievements have not yet 
been registered in the history of art, 
we may accept, with much greater 
probability, that it is the deluded but 
indomitable worshipper who elevates 
every studic-scraping to the realm of 
the sublime. 


Creative — Imitative 

As to the term “creative,” it implies 
that a painter does not rely on a set 
of pre-fabricated forms, that he does 
not operate with established findings, 
and someone else’s experiences. The 
creative mind is out for discoveries, for 
new sensations. Whether it is in order 
to dispel boredom or to explore the 
so-called truth, this I leave to the 
moralist to answer. 

Take, for instance, an example: 
when painting the human body, the 
imitative talent will rely on a system 
which he may have acquired through 
the study of anatomy as taught, let us 
say, by George Bridgeman. Once the 
principles of such a schematized anat- 
omy have been mastered, one may pro- 
ceed with a somnamublistic assurance 
and produce anatomical correctness 
according to a familiar axiom. For the 
creative painter, on the other hand, 
anatomy will forever constitute a new 
and bewildering: experience, he will 
have to create a “new” anatomy when- 
ever he faces the problem. 


Periods, Periods 
A sensible examination of the work 
of Picasso can be made only when one 
considers the various, totally unrelated 
periods separately. Then the merits 
and faults of each of his experiments 
may be established with fair accuracy. 


It is quite accurate to say, for example, 
that in the “Blue” period of 1903, 
through an extraordinary delineation, 
and true lyricism, his work achieved 
great artistic height. (The feeling for 
linear subtleties he has _ retained 
throughout the years.) Hard upon the 
“Blue” period came the next experi- 
ment, the one in Cubism, resulting in 
feeble pictures, none of which, in com- 
plexity of design and spatial organiza- 
tion come near to Duchamp’s Nude 
Descending the Staircase. (Yes indeed! 
Even a greatly ballyhooed painting 
may be really good, notwithstanding 
com 


Curiosity Always a Great Asset 


From the Cubist style, the inquisitive 
mind of the experimenter switched 
into exploration of negroid imagery; 
the results were pitiful. The most con- 
ciliatory Cameroonian art jury would 
have rejected the work of the Parisian 
sophisticate as not complying with 

rofessional standards. Without doubt, 
it lacks the sensibility inherent in 
Negro work, possesses none of its spir- 
itual power, its logically developed 
form, and rhythmic sequences. Indeed, 
Picasso’s negroid paintings compare 
to the African originals as does a 
Cypress Hill cemetery memorial to the 
tomb of Pope Julius II by Michelan- 
gelo. Then came the endless row of 
half-mandolins, quarter-violins, clay 
pipes, all cunningly grouped on 
Cezannesque - tilted tables, superbly 
adapted for form-analytical harangue. 
On the whole, attempts in this direc- 
tion had none of Juan Gris’ or 
Braque’s balanced design, or beauty of 
color and texture. Next in line came 
the vacuous Hellenistic dreams—super- 
ficial, devitalized schemes, they re- 
ceived from our “progressive” estheti- 
cians a baptism of ingenious verbalism 
to support the unsupportable. But 
verbal pillars such as “plastic dyna- 
mism” seem scarcely solid enough to 
sustain — ithetically the obese Grecian 
goddesses. To go into all the experi- 
ments of recent years would be futile 


and fatiguing—they have not come off 
too well! 


Phoenix, O Wonder-Bird! 


And yet, in re Picasso vs. Bougue- 
reau, I am for the former. Whereas 
Mr. Bouguereau’s complacent rigor 
mortis destroys every hope of redemp- 
tion in time and eternity, Mr. Picasso’s 
restless spirit moves forever under 
shrouded ceilings. Perhaps there will 
come a rift somewhere, salvation may 
be hidden in one of the dark celestial 
corridors . . . Yes, let’s now and then 
surrender symmetry and perspective 


for some greater perspective still to 
come. 





THESE DAYS 


Due to wartime conditions your copy 
of American Artist may be late in reach- 
ing you, perhaps two weeks, We be- 
speak your patience and beg you not to 
write us about this unavoidable delay. 








ie it Happess 
Every Day 


Here is Mr. Newton Nimblefoot, 
one of our esteemed customers, back 
for the third time to see if we can 
now supply the books he ordered. 
And we can’t, for the binder hasn’t 
delivered them yet. 

Mr. Nimblefoot is quite naturally an- 
noyed. .. The sad part of it is that 
he’s not alone in his disappointment. 
Almost every day customers call or 
write or telephone to learn when we 
can supply their long awaited titles. 


Our Latest Report 


THE 23rd ANNUAL OF AD- 
VERTISING ART ....... $6.00 


This is already on hand, and we've 
filled all standing orders. This edi- 
tion is selling amazingly fast. 

OIL PAINTING FOR THE BE- 
GINNER, by Taubes ...... $6.00 
MASKS, by Benda......... $5.00 


WATERCOLOR DEMON- 
STRATED, edited by Watson and 
Ment ss .cuvcsscsuneeue $5.00 
The binder promises delivery on these 
three books the latter part of Febru- 
ary. Experience leads us not to make 
promises but we feel confident that 
all orders now on hand can be filled 
early in March. 


PENCIL DRAWING, by Wat- 


COM. sc 0 csnescene suena $3.50 
SO YOU’RE GOING TO BE AN 
ARTIST, by Price ......... $2.50 


New editions of these two volumes 
are promised for late spring. 


Above illustration from Harper's 
New Monthly agazine, 1851 


WATSON-GUPTILL 


Publications, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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hn Important 


ART STUDIO 


tnvtles you lo 
submit samples 


® ILLUSTRATORS 
= CARTOONISTS 
® DESIGNERS 

™ LAYOUT MEN 
® LETTERERS 


Your samples will be brought to the direct 
attention of important Art Directors by men 
whose years of experience have given them a 
real understanding of advertising art markets. 


@ By appointment only* Phone Murray 
Hill 2-0051 

@® Or Write AMERICAN ARTIST 
Box AA10 


330 West 42 Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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orpi- 


permanent oil colors 


made in the U.S.A. 


by the manufacturers 


of the 


Rembrandt colors 
studio tubes 

25 .35 50 

3 inch tubes .10 .15 
Talens & Son, Inc. 
Newark, N.J. 


write for color card 


Like the WORLD FAMOUS KOH-I-NOOR DIAMOND 
1 4@) st 1 @1@) a4: 1@) B16) G8 ive loh'Z-M folate mm ol-1-11 0m * 
tall ammoleheycelaleiiale mmol Uloliis(-s mm AAalehi=hZ-1, 

el=Jalell Mm ol-tacelaiilelala-mny 
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Send for your copy of ot 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY. INC. 


BLOOMSBURY, N. J. 
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THE X-ACTO KNIFE 
AS A DRAWING TOOL 





Shading Mediums 


The artist who draws for reproduction 
often has occasion to use one of the many 
types of shading mediums which are on 
the market. These consist of lines, dots or 
patterns printed in white or black on sheet 
plastic or other transparent material. 


A sheet of the selected pattern—in the 
barn drawing above, a fine black dot—is 
laid over the drawing and secured in 
place with adhesive. (Some makes have 
adhesive already on them—for others, 
rubber cement, or cellophane tape are 
commonly used.) 


With the sheet in place, areas which are 
unwanted are stripped away after being 
cut around with the X-ACTO knife. In 
some such films, including that used 
above, the printed design can be scratched 
off the surface with the X-ACTO knife 


wherever desired. 


Frequently the artist wishes different pat- 
terns on various parts of a single draw- 
ing, in which case he uses as many of the 
sheets as are needed. The three patterns 
above are typical of those available. 


* 


This advertisement 
is an adaptation 
of a page in 
ae SL ES 
TECHNICS 
(left), a booklet 
of hints prepared 
by a leading au- 
thority for the art- 
ist, student, and 
teacher. A copy is 
yours for 10 cents. 








X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS Co., INC. 
40 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SOME THOUGHTS 
ON ABSTRACT ART 


by Garth A. Howland 


(Mr. Howland is Head of the 
Department of Fine Arts, Lehigh 
Unwersity, in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Director of the Uni- 
versity’s Art Gallery.) 

In the December, 1944, AMER- 
1cAN Artist Mr. Taubes says some 
provocative things about abstract 
painting. Although he indicates 
that his sarcasm is directed at the 
rhapsodies of certain laudatory 
critics, yet, by implication at least, 
he holds up the paintings as well 
to ridicule. It is dithcult to believe 
that any one of Mr. Taubes’ intelli- 
gence and insight can see no more 
in a painting by Mondrian than he 
pretends to see. 

All art is abstract—it is a matter 
of degree. No artist is ever 100% 


realistic, if he were he would be. 


creating not works of art but fac- 
similes. The artist is never inter- 
ested in fooling his spectator into 
believing that he is looking at a 
natural object; rather he wants the 
production to be recognized as the 
work of his creative imagination. 

The child in his attempt to rep- 
resent a man uses lines and per- 
haps a circle or two, but we have 
little dificulty in realizing his 
intent. The mature draftsman like- 
wise by means of lines indicates 
the figure and his drawing, how- 
ever skillful in recreating for us 
the impression of the human figure, 
is after all an arbitrary arrange- 
ment of lines which suggests to our 
minds the posture or action the 
artist wishes to indicate. The de- 
gree to which he is able to evoke a 
“lifelike figure” depends in part 
upon his individual skill, and in 
part upon his intention or style. 
The result may vary from the most 
academic rendering through a styl- 
ized or decorative treatment as in 
drawings of the Egyptians or of 
Aubrey Beardsley on to a thor- 
oughly formalized indication so 
that little if any resemblance to 
the human figure remains, as in the 
figures on the ceremonial drums 
of the Maoris. 

In the realm of music there are 
those who like the kind which sug- 
gests the wind rustling through the 
autumn leaves or the brook trick- 
ling over the pebbles, others prefer 
that which while it may have been 
suggested by some sound in nature, 
uses it merely as a spring-board for 
a composition, still others desire 
their music to have no relationship 
to sounds heard in the outside 
world but to be purely an arrange- 
ment in aesthetic form. 

Whether a painting is conserva- 
tive, middle-of-the-road, radical or 
“progressive” we expect to find in 
it certain elements which give it 
order and character. Are not these 
elements, briefly stated: (1) satis- 
fying composition, by which I take 
it we mean a feeling of equilibrium 
or rhythmic relationship between 
the lines, areas, shapes, colors, etc.; 
(2) effective use of color (color in 
this sense includes black and white 
and might very conceivably be 
limited to them); (3) the artist’s 
skill in handling his medium, espe- 
cially the interest we find in the 
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offer you 


unhinited possibilities 





Because 


You can apply PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
by free brush, silk screen, air brush, hand 
blocking or stencil, and can decorate tab- 
rics beautifully with these _ permanent, 
washable colors that will not fade or run. 


Because 


You can inexpensively decorate any article 
made of cloth with Prang Textile Colors 
so that it will resemble a fabric usually 
found in exclusive shops or museums. 


Because 


You can execute your own original designs 
in an individual way and apply them to 
your wardrobe, linens or drapes. 





FESTIVE MOTIFS 


Above is a reproduction of one of a col- 4 
lection of ten original designs by outstand- 

ing American artists, selected py Prof. 
Emmy Zweybruck and published by the 
Prang Studios. Each print is an excellent 
example of personalization in and 
design. All prints are executed by silk 
screen. Send $3.00 to Prang Studios, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, for this 
noteworthy collection. 











Send for the booklet “DO IT 
YOURSELF”. it’s full of 


ideas, and will tell you just 

how to proceed. 2%¢ post- 

paid, 

The Prang Textile Color Kit VA 


—everything you need to 
decorate fabrics, including 
the booklet, is $3.50 at your 
dealer's, Color folder FREE. 


Dept. A-5 
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DISK SHEET 


* ALUMINUM * 





FOR HAMMERING, DRAWING, 
RAISING, TOOLING, SPINNING, 
ETCHING. 


PROMPT DELIVERY; orders must carry 
standard school preference rating of AA-2 
MRO 5A. 


SHEET STOCK 
List Prices Per Lb. 
100 or 
Sizeot Wot. 1-9 10-24 25-49 50-90 more 


Ga. Sheet Perib. tbs. tbs. ibs. tbs. = ths. 
18 24” x 36” Ye tb. -75 50 -45 4 -37 
16 24” x 36” % Ib. 75 -50 45 41 37 
i4 24” x 36” Ye Ib. 75 50 45 Al -37 


DISK STOCK 


List Prices Per Piece 
(For orders of less than {0 ibs. of one size and gauge) 


Ga. Diam. Ea. Doz. 
18 ” 04 44 
18 4” 06 -66 
18 5” -09 99 
18 6” 13 1.43 
18 es -16 1.76 
8 8” -20 2.20 
16 4” 07 77 
16 s” 12 1.32 
16 6” 16 1.76 
16 sd 21 2.31 
16 8” 27 2.97 
16 10” 35 3.85 
14 1o” -45 4.95 
14 12” -60 6.60 
14 14” .80 8.80 


All prices f.0.b. shipping point. 


—————— ~--Free On Request--------, 


! 

; Fellowcrafters’ New Fourteenth Cata- 
1 logue—pertinent, accurate and detailed 
1 information on crafts materials, tools, 
| projects, project kits, books and instruc- 
1 tion manuals, with PRIORITY DATA. 


Order from your nearest distributor 


ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co., of Ga., Inc., 384 For- 
rest Ave., N. t. 


BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. Sth St. 
BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 
615 No. LaSalle St. 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 
25th St. 


DENVER 2, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. 
= 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan 


HONOLULU, —,. : a? 

Pauahi St. ce. @. Box 1556). 

var 2 ANGELES 55, CAL., 4———¥ Frey Co., School 
pply Division, 736-738 ’Se. Broadwa: 


LOUISVILLE 2, KY., Central School ‘Supply Co., 311 W. 
Main 


NASHVILLE 3, TENN., 
Ave., N 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park PI. 

PHILADELPHIA 6, ay ” men Buchanan Co., School Supply 
Dept., 12-20 So. 6 

PORTLAND 4, ag s Gill Co., 408 S.W. Sth Ave. 

RICHMOND 9, VA., Flowers School Equipment Co., 327 
W. Main St. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 
55-57-59 East Sixth St. 


SYRACUSE 1, WN. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-45 E. Genesee St. 
—, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Suppiies, Ltd., $ Bathurst 


N. K. Young Co., 7 Wo. 


Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd 
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way the paint is applied to the 
areas and spaces; (4) the expres- 
sion of the personality of the ar- 
tist, i.e. those personal traits, 
points-of-view, and technical quali- 
ties which make a work of art 
distinctively that of a particular 
artist or school. 

Subject matter is not listed, nor 
do I believe that it is of essential 
importance. We do not care 
whether Mr. Taubes paints figures, 
still life, landscape or what, so long 
as he paints with his customary 
verve and assurance. ‘The place of 
subject matter is, of course, much 
debated. I know, from my obser- 
vation of gallery visitors, that the 
average person is attracted most 
of all by the subject. This is not 
true of the more sensitive visitors, 
of course, those who have observed 
works of art over a period of 
time and have learned to appreci- 
ate differences in the approach of 
Various artists, as for instance, 
those visitors who discriminate be- 
tween mere slovenly treatment and 
exuberant feeling, or between 
finicky all-overishness and masterly 
handling of detail. 

Yet I have found that even the 
casual visitor will be disturbed 
when an otherwise attractive sub- 
ject is marred by fussy brushwork, 
dirty or annoying color, or a lop- 
sided composition. Frequently too, 
a visitor who thinks that he likes 
only traditional types, say the pic- 
turesque landscape, when suddenly 
confronted with a marvelously exe- 
cuted abstract work, will exclaim 
in surprise—“Why, I like that!” 
His less responsive companion may 
inquire, “But what does it mean?” 
And the answer almost invariably 
is, “I don’t know what it means, 
I just like it.” 

Were he sufficiently articulate, or 
accustomed to analysis, he would 
explain that it was a color-com- 
bination that gripped him, a reve- 
lation of supreme artistic achieve- 
ment, a deeply satisfying sense of 
design, or some other equally 
stirring aesthetic stimulus which 
was aroused in him by the painting 
so that he was moved in a way he 
rarely if eyer had been by pictures 
considered from the point-of-view 
of subject matter. 

What is it in us that keeps 
wanting to know the meaning of a 
work of art? What does the 
Aphrodite of Melos mean? Do we 
not admire the statue in its own 
right? Were the proportions less 
compelling the contours less gratify- 
ing, we should long ago have for- 
gotten it as we have forgotten hun- 
dreds of other Greek and Hellen- 
istic statues of semi-nude women. 
But, one may argue that the Aphro- 
dite is recognizable as a beautiful 
woman and it is for that reason 
that we like her. But were the 
statue suddenly to come to life as 
did Pygmalion’s Galatea, our ad- 
miration would cease for she would 
be terrifying in size, armless, and 
possessed of a most unfashionable 
“tummy.” The Aphrodite is not 
the type of feminine beauty we 
praise today. Our continued inter- 
est in the statue is not because it 
is a realistic version of a woman 
we admire but because it is a work 
of art—idealized, simplified, slight- 

Continued on page 33 

















The tirboush 
of theWHorld’s 
Leading elists 


Type AB, Paasche Airbrush 


Hailed as “the finest of all 
art instruments”! No other 
Airbrush makes such a fine 
hairline or enables the op- 
erator to enjoy such com- 
plete control. W ater Colors, 
India Inks, Oils, Opaques, 
all can be mixed directly 
in color spoon, and atom- 
ized equally well, with- 
out clogging. Powered with 
an Air Turbine, controlled 
at any speed up to 20,000 
RPM. Available on prior- 
ity—and when you do get 
yours, you will begin to 
enjoy many years of profit- 
able service. 
PAASCHE 
AIRBRUSH CO, 
1912 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Paasche Airbrush 
(Canada) Ltd. 

110 Elm St., Toronto, Ont, 











Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet, Cerulean Blue, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, Ultra- 
marines, Vermilions, Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


—Founded 1854— 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 7, N. Y. 
























QVER 50 YEARS! 







HEADQUARTERS FOR ART SUPPLIES 


Think of Favor, Ruhl first when you 
need art supplies, drawing equip- 
ment, art books, papers, paints, silk 
screen process supplies or any other 
art materials. 


Write for Encyclopedia of Art 
Materials, listing 7,000 items 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


425 $O. WABASH AVE CHICAGO 5, Itt 





Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


126 A- viet 3rd St., Dayton, Ohie 


Special attention given te Mail Orders 
Send ney FREE CATALOG 
INC. 


BERT L. DAILY, 











BOXWOOD, MAPLE and CHERRY 
BLOCKS 


for Wood Engravings and Woodcuts 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 Nerth William Street New York City 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 





brushes! 


GOOD BRUSHES ARE 
STILL AVAILABLE 


Despite the general impression that there is 
a shortage of quality brushes, Delta can sup- 
ply your needs. If you've postponed renewing 
your supply of brushes, visit your dealer today 
and you'll find he has a full line of superla- 
tive brushes by 


Cie 


There's a Delta brush of every material— 
sable, camel hair, bristle, etc.— 

and for every need—water color and oil 
painting, lettering, showcard and poster work, 


etc. etc. Remember to ask your dealer for 
“Delta.” 








Catalogs available for dealers only! 


DELTA BRUSH MFG. CORP. 


14 W. 17th St. New York 11, N, Y. 








Amazing 
but True! 


Alphacolor Dry Tempera is 
a series of dry pigments 
available in 25 brilliant col- 
ors. Colors are finely ground, 
easy to mix and have smooth 
ow and working quali- 
ties. hey are opaque, per- 
manent and non-toxic. These 
“all-purpose” colors are easily 
mixed for any or all of these 
uses: 


@ Opaque Tempera Color 
Transparent Water Color 
Airbrush Color 

Wet or Dry Stencil 

Silk Screen Paint 
Finger Paint 


Block Printing 
Textile Paint 


FREE! Send for “How To Use Alphacolor 
Dry Tempera” folder telling how easily these 
colors may be mixed and used. Dept. AA-245. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Manufacturers = Chicago Heights, Iil. 


Li] / | oe 













ly stylized, to some extent abstract. 

Furthermore it is false to assume 
that abstract or non-representative 
painting contains no more of the 
personality of the artist than does 
a mechanical drawing. Abstract 
painting and sculpture vary in the 
same way as do the works of the 
more realistic artists. Rembrandt’s 
pupils painted so much in the man- 
ner of their master that their works 
are often indistinguishable from 
one another and from the master 
himself—but this is not to decry 
the personality of Rembrandt which 
still shines luminous and strong. 
Likewise the followers of abstrac- 
tionists may be imitators and copy- 
ists but the individuality of a great 
man can always be distinguished. 
One does not condemn a movement 
in any field because of the feeble 
imitators and camp-trailers. 

We willingly accept the diver- 
gent likes and dislikes of our 
acquaintances in cheeses and tobac- 
cos—but when it comes to politics 
and art, we are tempted to call 
names. 


THE ART MART 


Drawing Ellipses 

A drawing device that simplifies 
the drawing of ellipses up to 10” 
has been announced by Arthur 
Brown & Bro., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. It is stated 
that this does away with the use 
of angles, compass, rules, and the 
usual methods of calculations. 


Arts and Crafts Films 

A very interesting catalog listing 
films under the title above has been 
prepared by Walter O. Gutlohn, 
Inc., 25 West 45th St., Dept. Z-12, 
New York 19, N. Y. Among the 
films included are cartoons, fig- 
ures, heads and expressions, ani- 
mals, clothing and drapes, etc. 


Char-Kole 
The Weber Costello Co. of Chicago 
Heights, Ill., announces that they 
have ample stocks of this product. 
This is a vine black stick suitable 
for all kinds of charcoal work. It 
is supplied in boxes of 12 sticks. 














_ HOWARD COOK 
Exhibition of Drawings 


**Action in the 


South Pacific’’ 
Feb. 13- March 3 
Kennedy & Co. 

785 5th Ave., New York 

















Salvage Waste Paper 














If your copy of 
AMERICAN ARTIST 


is late please do NOT 
write us. Shortages of 
all kinds will prevent 
prompt delivery until 
the ‘war is over. Your 
patience will be appre- 
ciated by the whole 























staff and our printers. 

















ARTISTS CAN CHOOSE FROM DOZENS OF 
DRAWING TOOLS AND MANY COLORS BUT 
EXPERIENCE PROVES THIS FAMOUS TEAM IS 
MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED IN TURNING OUT 
THE KIND OF A JOB YOU CAN BE PROUD OF 
AND WITH A MINIMUM OF TIME AND EFFORT. 


Drawing-Letterin 


A SIZE 
AND STYLE 
FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 








IN ALL THE 
BRILLIANT 
COLORS OF THE 

RAINBOW. 


SPEEDBALL 
INKS AND 
SPEEDEAAL 
PES MAKE 
A CRAND 
COMBINATION 


Hant Pen Co. 
CAMIDEN.2.82. 8. 


Drown and lettered with @ C D Speedball Pens om Speedball inks 
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QUICK, EASY WAY 
TO MAKE 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 











Enlarges any opaque picture—projects it onto the 
ting or drawing material—ready to trace. 

fanareis in use by artists of every kind. 

WPB stopped our making them. But find out hey it 

will help you in your work. Drop us a card today. 

Be ready to order when wartime restrictions are lifted. 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO, tc:S Beatrice, Neb. 








ARTISTS ARE FINDING 
SILK SCREEN PROCESSING 


AN IMPORTANT AID 
Write for 
— FREE — 
32 PAGE SILK SCREEN 
PREPARATION MANUAL 


(Fully Illustrated) 


Nu-Film Products Co., Inc. 
56 W. 22nd ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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FRENCH RESTAURANT In 
CHIGAMN AYENUE CHICAGO 
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asty FRENCH FOOD 
Ritz Bar 








Serving Artists for Forty Years 


SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Materials 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 











Have You Obtained Your Free Copy of 


INK AIDS? 


If not, ask you one _— write 

us today. It is f~ wan hints the 

use of our ARTONE DRAWING oINKS. 
ARTONE COLOR CORP. 


17 West 3rd Street, New York 12, N. Y. 
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Block Planer 


While not yet available there will 
soon be on the market an inexpen- 
sive block planer that is a fine 
craftsman’s tool. It is stated that 
the planer is made of high carbon 
surgical steel and specially ground 
with a single bevel to a scalpel 
keen edge. This is being developed 
by X-Acto Crescent Products Co., 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Ceramic Jewelry Patterns 


For those interested in ceramics, 
much valuable information will be 
found in a booklet prepared by 
the Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, 
1822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. This booklet contains com- 
plete patterns, glazing instructions 
and color suggestions. The book- 
let itself is priced at 50c but a cir- 
cular about it will be sent on re- 
quest to the studio. 


Artists’ Paper 


Those interested in paper as a 
basis of their art work may secure 
a sample book showing their com- 
plete line by writing to the Strath- 
more Paper Co., West Springfield, 
Mass. 


BULLETIN BOARD from 4 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION has 
appropriated $200,000 for Post-Service 
Fellowships to students and artists in 
the Armed Forces for 1 year’s research 
or creative work in fine arts. For U. S. 
citizens 25 to 40 years old. Must pre- 
sent plan for proposed study. Fellow- 
ships will be available for use after dis- 
charge from Service. Applications 
should be filed as early as possible. 
Henry A. Moe, Sec’y Gen’l, John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, 


AMERICAN PHYSICIANS ART ASS'N con- 
test entitled “Courage and Devotion 
Beyond the Call of Duty.’ For mem- 
bers. (Membership $2). No fee for 
members in Armed Services. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, drawing, prints, sculp- 
ture & photography. Prizes: $38,000 in 
War Bonds distributed in two groups: 
1. Medical officers in Armed Forces; 2. 
Civilian physicians. Works due May 20, 
1946 for A.M.A. Convention in San 
Francisco. Dr. F. H. Redewill, Sec’y, 
Flood Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: Nat’! Exhibit at 
Carnegie Inst., Pittsburgh, May 13- 
dune 3. Under sponsorship of Scholas- 
tic Magazine. 56 full-tuition scholar- 
ships & prizes of $5,060 for original 
works of art. For students in 7th-12th 
grades, in Canada, U. S. & possess. 
All mediums. Jury. Works by Mar. 15. 
For blanks apply to your teacher or 
Scholastic Magazine, 200 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. 


GRUMBACHER’S NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS: Cash awards and scholarships 
through 21st Ann. Nat'l Scholastic 
Awards. For American & Canadian 
High School students. Jury. Medium: 
oil. Works by Mar. 25. For entry blanks 
write M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th 
St., New York 1; or in Canada, 179 
King St., W. Toronto, Canada. 


HIGGINS 16th MEMORIAL AWARDS: Schol- 
arships, cash, honorable mentions & 
gifts through Drawing Ink Section of 
2ist Ann. Nat’l Scholastic Awards. For 
High School students in the U. S. 
& Canada. Works due by Mar. 25, '45. 
peels Ink lea 271 9th St., Brook- 
yn 


McCANDLISH AWARDS for best poster de- 
signs are being planned for 1945; 
prizes, $1,000. For all American artists 
and art students. H. A. Speckman, 
McCandlish Litho. Corp., Roberts Ave. 
& Stokley, Phila. 29, Pa. 





HEADS 






Waltcr L bostery 


She HEAD I@ THE MOST 
INTERESTING SUBJECT TO DRAW 
AND | AM QURE YOU WILL 
FIND THIS BOOK A GREAT HELP 
Ag 





MODEL-LIGHT 


SELF-SETTING © Permanent Modeling Clay 


NO CASTING — NO FIRING 
BECOMES HARD AS STONE 


Made in Gray, Green and Terra Cotta 
Introductory offer: 5 lbs, for $1.50 


Send for Catalog 


STEWART CLAY CO., Inc. 
631 E. 16th Street New York, N. Y. 








OLDER 


Holds — peas, art 
fools in a nice, working 
paar Kors a nana. 

eas r es 
in ¢ rewh rack will hold 
Conveniently fifty brushes 


SS Order it today from your dealer 
or send $2.50 to: 
J.-H. KOREF Sfaedo GRR icy mcrae le 












SCHOOLS 
ANSON KENT CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Summer Session—june to September 
Vision-Training Method e Oil e Watercolor e Charcoal 
COLLEGE CREDIT CERTIFICATE 


Edwin L. Brown, Landscape 
Carola Spaeth Havschka, Portraiture 
G. R. Brigham, Ph. D., Director 
Also —_ Study Extension Courses 

Address for Circular 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


LEARN CARTOONING! 


For those wishing practical, 

instruction in this branch of ea ne 
by an experienced cartoonist, 1 offer a 
home study course recommended by 
America’s foremost cartoonists. A postal 


card brings full details. 
San Rafael, Calif 


DORMAN H. SMITH - Se."a'ss 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
July 25th to August 25th, 1945 


Thirteenth year in the Canadian Rockies. 


Art, Music, Drama, Short Story, Writing, Weaving and 
Design, Leathercraft, and Oral French. 

















For prospectus write: 
Director, Department of Extension, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA. 
School of 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX “Sect, 


secpioatonal, practical oe | ... mon qpvertantties for 

careers in advertising and com = SS 

textile design; portrait and stilt ‘ite *-%, ashion Itlus- 

tration; color for book-jackets and posters; anatomy: = 

spective; composition; airbrush. Day, Evening and Sa 

classes. Certificate and speed- -up courses under prominent 

artists. Veterans eligible for ali courses under G. 1. Bill. 
CATALOG |. 

160 Lexington Ave. at 30th St., New York 16. CA 5-2973 
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RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 
\" art education centers. Fashion, 
\\\ interior, advertising, industrial 
s design, Textile engineering, de- 
sign; painting, illustration, sculp- 
ture, art education. 16 bidgs., 
textile plant, sudios, labs., mu- 
seum, dorms, theatre. Cultural 
and social pom. a 
Confers Established 1877. 
ors, a 20 College St., ieedtnee. 1. 
B.S. 














COMMERCIAL 


AR EARN AND LEARN 
in PITTSBURGH 
1 courses in Commercial 
art. ah iMustration, Dress De- 
sien. Interior Decoration. Students 
as they learn. Start any time. S2= % 
ry living costs. Placement — More Ges 71 
good jebs unfilled at this tim Approve for 
veterans. Write for catalog. Willis” "Shook. Di Director. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
444 Smithfield Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 


puppetry, jewelry, ceramics. 


INSTITUTE 
Residences. Oldest school of art 


applied to industry. CATALOG. 
0 F 1354 Broad Street, Philadelphia 
21 


21, Pa. 














School ef Design for Women 


101st Year. Design, illustration, ad- 
vertising, interior decoration, fash 
ion arts, fine arts, teacher training. 
B.F.A. in all courses. Photography, 








Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805). 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, 
illustration, and mural decoration. A co 
ordinated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., 
M.F.A. degrees. Many ne and prizes. 





Distinguished faculty. Catale Louise B. 
Ballinger, Curator, Broad —— Sts., 
Philadelphia 2. 














PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


Seence COURSES—Architeeture, Art Education 


ERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illus. 
tration, industrial — interior Design, Textile 


38 Studios 75 ~~ 59th Year 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau. Director, Brooklyn 5, New Yort 


ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


Summer session begins June 25. 1, 2 and 3 














years 
professional courses. Advertising, fashion illustra 
tion, fine arts, costume and general design, interior 
decoration. Children’s classes. Successful artist 
teachers. Thoroughly equipped—4darge, light class 
rooms. Placement service. 

Established 1925 
ANNE F. ABBOTT, Director 

Box D, 1148 Conn Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








WATER COLOUR 
INSTRUCTION AT ROCKPORT, MASS. 


by John Chetcuti 
For further information apply to 
43 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
Circle 7-5942 











Reminder 


In the January issue of AMERICAN 
ARTIST we initiated a Sell-or-Swap 
column for the purpose of acting 
as a medium and bringing together 
those artists who crave materials 
they cannot get and those who can 
supply what is wanted, by means 
of selling or swapping. 

All requests for items or state- 
ments of surplus, subject to our 
editing, will be published over the 
name of the artists (no personal 
addresses given) and_ cleared 
through AMERICAN ArRTisT. Those 
interested will, of course, do their 
own trading. We will take no 
responsibility as to prices, quality, 
etc. This column is a service to 
our readers only. There is no 
charge to those who take advan- 
tage of this service. 

Address all replies to the artist, 
c/o Sell-or-Swap Column, AMer- 
ICAN ARTIST. 


Sell-or-Swap Column 


Charles T. Quest writes, “I would 
like to buy a Sturges 12” Double- 
Geared Bench Press. I would like 
to sell the following: 3 pint cans 
of genuine rubber cement—$1.25 
each; 2 lithographers horse hide 
rollers—$10.00 each; 1 grey litho- 
graphic stone 344x22x28—$20.00; 1 
grey lithographic stone 3x12x16— 
$10.00; 2 grey lithographic stones 
2x10x12 — $10.00; 1 grey litho- 
graphic stone 4x12x18—$15.00.” 


“I would like to take advantage 
of your Sell-or-Swap_ column,” 
writes H. Edwin Preston, “to try 
and obtain a copy of Donald Max- 
well’s book, Sketching in Pen and 
Ink. I would also like a copy of 


Frank M. Rines_ book, Pencil 
Sketches.” 
Vv. C. Myhre writes, “I wish to 


buy, new or used, an X-Acto auto- 
matic cutter. It should be able to 
cut windows up to 25 _ inches 
square.” 


“IT have an etching and drypoint 
press that I would like to sell. 
It is a Permo “midget” press de- 
signed and built by the Permo 
Products Corp. of Chicago,” writes 
Bruce Etchison. “The press has 
one piece cold rolled steel rollers 
and a walnut stained wood frame. 
The traveling bed measures 414” 
+ = making it possible to print 
a plate 4” x 6”. It is an excellent 
press for the artist who is just 
beginning in the field of the cop- 
per plate.” 


Evelyn 
ested 
scope. 


inter- 
used Posto- 


Howie says she is 
in getting a 


Position Wanted 


I was recently discharged from the 
U. S. Army (172 Combat Engs.). I 
am interested in becoming asso- 
ciated with a “mural painter,” as 
an assistant. Previous experience— 
Ringling School of Art and Rollins 
College. Am twenty years of age. 
S-2 c/o AMERICAN ARTIST 





YOUR 1944 AMERICAN 
ARTIST INDEX IS READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION. 











WATERCOLOR 


O'HARA “’Scicot 


Begins June 25, 1945 


GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, ME. 


To June 1, write 2025 O St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ART CAREER SCHOOL=== 


Grentas © Paley e@ itustration © Advertising Art 
. 


Alr Brush fer Phote-Retouching 
pm ly A Graduates in 


day classes. pe odulta “isn ye. 


MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Div. 
Suite 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.¥.C. 10 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


In new quarters in the Museum 
Avenue, Unlimited contact with —— collection 
study and lectures. Professional training in Drawing, — 
Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, 
cial Art, Ceramics. 

Scholarship competition May $ 


Catalogue on request, Russel} T. Smith, Head of the School, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Tel. Ken. 5866. 


CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


16 Careers in Art 
bay = tllustrated catalog 
juni Magnolia 
Oe EVELAND 6, OHIO 


CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


bidet) ela a 
COM COLOR _& DESIGN 
‘iite. “PORTRAIT. i STILL LIFE PAINTING 
ANATOMY COURSE. CHILDREN’S CLASS. 


Beginners course. Day & Even’g sessions. 
ARTHUR BLACK DIR. 


58 West 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. Co. 5-8708. Cat. 8. 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 


(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) 
Aamnntee 12 weeks summer term opening June 14, for art- 
art teachers, art students and art hobbyists, at Little 
Switzerland, North Carolina—4,000 feet elevation. of 
outstanding artists teaching Drawing and Painting. Ilustra- 
tion, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accommo- 
Board, room, tuition $300, Special weekly rates. 
Winter School—Sarasota, Florida. Write for — catalog 
and folder “‘Summer Study in the Iand of Sky.”’ 
Address: V. M. Kimbrough, Pres., Sarasota, Florida, 


The, YY Poh beyo 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 25 through August 3, All Courses 


Fine ay , seen Art, ‘Advertising Art, Education 
FA TERM Starts September 17. Ca’ 

Michigan ae at Adams St.. Chicage 3, iiinois. Box 210 

School of Design 


PARSONS Fray reer President 


Courses in Costume Design and Illustration; Interior Archi- 
tecture and Decoration; Advertising; Flat Design (textiles 
and papers); and Teacher Training. Also special program 
leading to degree of B. 8S. Summer session, refresher courses 
for teachers and professionals. 

Catalogue om request 


Box A, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


T.OOIN your way 
~avesnss! 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS fs heme te peu amp 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS at heme that 

SELL! Course has 26 lessens and 660 
Send name end address fer free 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Dept. A-S, Box 3583, Mf OHIO 
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DR CURRENT AND OUT-OF-PRINT 


Books 0 on Fine 6 Applied Art 


vr 


PAUL A. STRUCK 










Costume 


win Layout Techniques Sculpture 
Theatre 


415 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





OTHER SUBJECTS. GEE 
IT AT YOUR DEALERS OR 
SEND *§°P TO 


WALTER T. FOSTER 


Art Books of all Publishers 


Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 


New 1945 Art Catalogue Free 
We Buy Old Art Books 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Tow to 
DRAW 


WalterT. Foster 


LIFE, LETTERING AND MANY 


x 456 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF 











BOOK MSS. WANTED 


particularly books for older boys,* with black 
and white illustrations. Accepted material 
published on royalty basis only. 


WALLACE HEBBERD, PUBLISHER 


(Incorporated 1926) 
Santa Barbara Calfiornia 


*e.g.. THE PAINTED PONY, by John C. Almack. 








JOSEPH Supplies 


FOR PAINTERS 
TORS, DRAFTSMEN GN 


MAYER MEN, AND vin, S10. 
COMPANY WEF 


S UNION ARE 
NEW YORE N.Y. 












QUALITY AT LOW COST— 


MORILLA 


DRAWING PAPERS 
DRAFTING MATERIALS 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 











The Morilla Company, Inc. 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 





SAVE PAPER FOR 
THE WEAPONS OF WAR 
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Burliuk. By Katherine S. Dreier. The Society 
Anonyme, Inc., and Color and Rhyme, New 
York. $4.75; cloth $6.50. 


Containing 53 black and white illustra- 
tions of the work of the painter David 
Burliuk, this volume is a description of 
the artist and an anecdotal recounting 
of his life up to the present time. The 
text is divided into two parts, “Russia” 
and “America.” The first tells of his 
childhood in the Russian farmlands, his 
art study at Munich and Paris, his de- 
velopment into a well-known artist in his 
own country, his concern with revolution- 
izing established standards in painting, 
and the circumstances—due to the Rus- 
sian Revolution—leading up to his com- 
ing to this country in 1922. The latter 
half of the book covers Burliuk’s intro- 
duction to America at the time (nine 
years after the Armory Exhibition) when 
modern forms of art were being estab- 
lished to the accompaniment of consider- 
able opposition in the United States. 
Various episodes leading to his recogni- 
tion in this country are described; his 
experience with alternate poverty and 
financial success, his friendship with 
sundry celebrities in the fields of art and 
music and his final acceptance among 
critics to an important niche among the 
moderns. A critical essay by the author 
on Burliuk’s paintings is included. 


Our Flying Navy. Foreword by Thomas 
Craven, Macmillan, New York. $3.75 


This chronicle in pictures of the activities 
of the Naval Aviation branch of the serv- 
ice contains approximately 60 plates in 
full color representing the paintings of 
the artists Howard Baer, Adolf Dehn, 
Robert Benney, Don Freeman, Joseph 
Hirsch, Lawrence Beall Smith and 
Georges Schreiber. There is an intro- 
duction by James Forrestal, Secretary of 
the Navy, a Preface by Rear Admiral A. 
W. Radford, Acting Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air), and the fore- 
word by Thomas Craven tells how the 
cooperation between government and the 
artists, and the financial backing of Ab- 
bott Laboratories, made possible a graphic 
account of this phase of war activity in 
all its aspects. Except for actual combat 
flying the artists participated in every 
branch of Naval Aviation, and thereby 
were able to get the action at first hand. 
None of the pictures is made from photo- 
graphs. Five articles comprise the text 


(about a hundred pages): “The History 
of Naval Aviation,” “Sea-Air Battles of 
World War II,” “Waves of the Sea,” 
“The Men Who Fly the Sea,” and 
“Naval Aviation Today.” Short biog- 
raphies (and photographs) of the artists 
introduce the picture section. 


The Enjoyment of the Arts. Edited by Max 
Schoen, Philosophical Library, New York 
$5.00. 

The Arts are here discussed in a collec- 
tion of essays by critics in the various 
fields. Painting is presented by Thomas 
Munro, and deals with the increasing 
complexities confronting appreciation in 
our age. Sculpture by Joseph Bailey 
Ellis, is an invitation to the layman to 
take up sculpture as a means of imcreas- 
ing one’s perception of its character. 
Other titles are “The Aesthetics of Archi- 
tecture,” by Laszlo Gabor, “The Indus- 
trial Arts,’ by Antonin and Charlotte 
Heythum; the remaining are on poetry, 
drama and theatre, the novel, the movies 
and music. Remarks on the Realm of 
Art by Max Schoen opens the book and 
a discussion of the Problem of Criticism 
by George Boas follows the other essays. 


Art and Anatomy. By Heidi Lenssen. |. | 
Augustin, New York. $5.00. 

The study of anatomy is treated by Heide 
Lenssen in a series of full page plates 
divided into two chapters, “Bones” and 
“Muscles.” The text, edited by Man- 
caster M. Greene, gives descriptive para- 
graphs in connection with each set of 
bones and muscles, such as. “The Bones 
of the Skull,” “The Neck Bones,” “The 
Muscles of the Hand,” and so on. One 
of the plates presents the skeleton in an 
active pose with a superimposition of the 
muscular structure by means of a tissue 
paper flap which may be raised for 
comparison with the bony frame under- 
neath. Included as samples of anatomi- 
cal material valuable to students are 22 
additional plates taken from the sketch 
books and finished works of Duerer, 
Michelangelo, da Vinci, Rembrandt, An- 
dreas Vesalius, George Grosz, Walt 
Kuhn and Johann Gottfried Schadow. 


The Cubist Painters. By Guillaume Apollin- 
aire, Wittenborn, New York 

One of a series of documents on modern 
art by Robert Motherwell; comments 
about the original Cubists, their beliefs 
and work. Paper binding. $1.75 





a Yew POTTERY BOOK! 


Step-by-step instructions on simplified pottery. 
Over 200 detailed drawings showing a modern 


technique in... 


COILS © BOXES TILES @ PLATES e TRAYS 
CASTINGS 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH POTTERY 


Special instructions in the use of modern firing 


CERAMIC JEWELRY 


equipment and use of prepared glazes. 


An Indispensable Book for the student & hobbyist. 




















8%x1ll 48 PAGES ONLY: $1.50, postpaid 
Jane Snead CERAMIC STUDIO 
1822 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 
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A Retail List of 
Art & Craft Books 


+ Art Book Guide + 


All. Books Prepaid 
in the United States 








Vol. 4. Number 3 


EDITORS e ELEANOR F. PECK AND ANN O'CONNOR 





March, 1945 





ABSTRACT & SURREALIST 
ART IN AMERICA 


By Sidney Janis 


The story of what the author calls ‘the cul- 
tural spearhead of today’s vital thought”’ is pre- 
sented under the following chapter headings: 
Sources of 20th Century European Painting, 
American Abstract Painters, American Surrealist 
Painters and American Painting by Artists in 
Exile. It describes the revolution in art which 
began in Paris and which made its formal debut 
in this country at the famous ‘“‘Armory show” 
in 1913. The author gives his analysis of the 
several schools in art which resulted, summariz- 
ing their beliefs and aims. Comments by the 
painters themselves accompany each of the 100 
plates, 10 of which are in full color. $6.50. 


CATHOLIC ART AND CULTURE 
By E. I. Watkin 


In this scholarly analysis of the developing 
secular and cultural aspects of Christianity, the 
author traces the growth of Catholic art and 
literature through the centuries up to the end 
of the Baroque period which disintegrated at the 
time of the French Revolution, oat from there 
the course of religion-culture to the present day. 
Illustrated. $4.50. 


RENOIR 
By Rosamund Frost 


CEZANNE 
By Edward Alden Jewell 


MARY CASSATT 
By Margaret Breuning 


Similar in format, these three monographs con- 
tain pictures to be found only in American 
collections. In each, six and a half pages of 
text with reproductions introduce the 56 plates, 
eight of which are in full color; the remainder 
being black and white lithographic process re- 
roductions. A full bibliography follows the text 
in each book. 

The authors of these respective monographs 
provide illuminating stories tracing their dis- 
tinguished subjects’ careers through their ulti- 
mate artistic development. The diversified ma- 
terial as to subject matter greatly enhances the 
value of the monographs. $3.00 each. 


PERMANENT TEXTILE 
PAINTING 


By Albert Brownley 


Those intrigued by the present vogue of neck-tie 
painting may be interested in the instruction 
provided in this littke manual. Other types of 
oe painting are also covered. Paper cover, 
1.00 


CAMILLE PISSARRO 
Letters to His Son Lucien 


A week by week review of the life of Camille 
Pissarro, who, with Claude Monet, upon return- 
ing to France after their sojourn in England 
where they had sought refuge during the war 
of 1870, gathered a small band of independent 
enthusiasts—Degas, Renoir, Sisley, Manet, Guil- 
laumin and a few others—and adopted the term 
Impressionists as their “School.” It is all most 
interesting reading, interspersed with a collec- 
tion of photographs of Camille and his illustrious 
sons and daughters. A large number of paint- 
ings, drawings and wood engravings by Camille 
and Lucien are included, making 90 illustrations 
in all. $6.50. 





OUR FEATURE 
FOR MARCH 





OIL PAINTING FOR 
THE BEGINNER 


By Frederic Taubes 


This attractive new volume, essen- 
tially different from Taubes’ previous 
books on the subject of Oil Painting, 
is addressed to that vast body of art 
students, teachers, and particularly 
novices, who have been seeking an 
elementary how-to-do-it treatise. 

Assuming that the reader knows 
absolutely nothing about the subject, 
the author first describes the neces- 
sary equipment—brushes, paints, can- 
vas, easels, etc.—next offers definite 
exercises in its use, and then leads 
the reader, by easy degrees, through 
the painting of portraits, flowers, 
landscape, still life, ete. Every move 
is fully explained. Step-by-step illus- 
trations, including 8 plates in full 
color, reinforce the brilliant and in- 
formative text. $6.00. 











Special 


We still have on our shelves a few of the fol- 
lowing books available for immediate delivery: 
1 4- volume set, Art in the Life of Mankind, by 
Allen W. Seaby (no longer available), $5.40; 
1 Amateur Movies and How to Make Them, by 
Alex Strasser, $3.50; 1 The Art of Florence, by 
H. H. Powers, $3.00; 5 Metal Crafts in Archi- 
tecture, by Gerald K. Geerlings (no longer avail- 
able), $2.50 each; 1 A History of American 
Graphic Humor 1747-1865, by Wm. Murrell, $5.00; 
1 A History of American Graphic Humor 1865- 
1938, by Wm. Murrel, $6.50; 1 Art Principles in 
Practice, by Henry R. Poore, $3.00; 1 The Arts 
in the Classroom, by Natalie Robinson Cole, 
2.50; 1 The Book of Old Silver, by Seymour 
B. Wyler (no longer available), $3.00; 5 Creative 
Lithography, by Grant Arnold, $3.00 each; 1 
Decorative Wrought Iron Work, by Thomas F. 
Googerty, $1.00; 1 Desert Wild Flowers, by Ed- 
mund C. Jaeger, $3.50; 1 The Elements of 
Dynamic Symmetry, by Jay Hambidge, (no longer 
available), $4.00. 








THE TERRIBLE GUSTAVE DORE 
By Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt 


A well written biography of this Alsatian artist 
who, from his youth to his premature death in 
1883, produced literally thousands of pen-drawn 
illustrations for such mighty works as Dante's 
Inferno, the Bible, Rabelais, etc. As illustrator 
and painter, Gustave Doré coptivennt the imagi- 
nation of the masses. They feared hell 

his eyes and by the same vicarious process 
veloped tolerant sympathy for the foibles of Don 
Quixote, whose story he told in po. Its 
48 pages contain 23 illustrations black. and 
white which amply demonstrate the range and 
vigor of this prolific draughtsman. $2.50. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION 


By George Tharratt 


In this outstanding new book the recognized 
originator of production illustration and oe 
authority on the subject esents a text 
reference manual for students in [ae geo 
layout, technical sketching, and the prin- 
ciples of production illustration. The author 
gives an account of the history of production 
illustration and its present and future — 
tialities in the pre-organization and opera 

fast moving production lines. The book 
offers suggestions for the introduction of 
method into existing engineering and manufac- 
turing organizations. $3.50. 


FF 2 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION 


By Hoelscher, Springer and Pohle 


Especially helpful to those who are interested in 
applying their knowledge to the war industries. 
overs Uses of Pict Drawing. 
Orthographic Projection, Orthographic 
ing, Axonometric Projections, Azonometric 
Sketching, Oblique Probemem Oblique Sketch- 
ing, Perspective, Engineering Delineation, Shad- 
ing, and Problems. Paper covered, 8% x 41. 
3.50. 


HOW PRINTS LOOK 
By W. M. Ivins, Jr. 


Concerned rage “the age and — signs” 
of prints, this is neither a historical survey, nor 
a text on print making. Within his established 
realm Mr. Ivins has succeeded admirably, not 
only by the inclusion, in an orderly arrangement, 
of well-chosen or age yA a leading print 
masters (representing all of the print processes 
in use from the fifteenth to the end of the nine- 
teenth century), but by his apt text. $5.00. 


FAIR IS OUR LAND 
Edited by Samuel Chamberlain 


The matchless beauty of our land is here pre 
sented in a —— collection of more than 375 
etchings and photographs. Edited and 

by the noted American artist, Samuel Chamber- 
lain, this fine book more than reaches the high 
standards expected by admirers of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s work. A number of his own etchings 
and photographs are included. $5.00. 


COLOR WOODCUTS 


By John Platt 


An English artist tells about the use of color in 
woodcuts: chapters on tools and blocks, cutting 
the block, gradations in color, how to do a 
batch of prints, correction of defects in b 
mounting and framing, and the other nt 
aspects of the art. Fully illustrated in color 
and black and white. $1.75. 





WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, 


INC. 








We sell all current art and craft books of all publishers. 
Send for catalog. Prices subject to change without notice. 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





— 








If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund, 
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ARTISTS ADMIRE :: camerability of the Eagle 
“Chemi-Sealed” TURQUOISE pencil. Its deep black marks 
photograph to perfection .. . and retain every subtlety of the 

original drawing through any process of reproduction. 


DRAFTSMEN DELIGHT in the extreme opacity of 


TURQUOISE lines. They guarantee sharp reproduction of your 
tracing by blue print, black print, or other method of duplication. 


FOR PERFECT REPRODUCTIONS 
try Eagle TURQUOISE. Write us for a free sample, 


Keres the Nason: naming this magazine, your dealer and the grade 


The particles of Fl ' s you desire. Ernest Eagle will be glad to send it, 
e partic es Oo ectronic grap ite & . : 
in TURQUOISE leads are refined with our compliments 


to 1/25,000th of an inch. . . formed f 
uM wis | 
“CHEMI-SEALED™ | 


under enormous pressure . .... and 
(SUPER BONDED) 


vitrified at white heat. The’ result 


is a cellular structure so extremely 
DRAWING ‘PENCILS AND LEADS; 






fine and uniform that the point 
deposits more graphite more evenly 
on the paper. 


‘soem 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY : URG 
703 E. 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Eagle Pencil Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


@ ACG. U.S. Pat 





